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PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
ANGELO CENCI’S DEATH. 


BLuE and yellow awnings flapped merrily from . 
every window and portico of the Plaza di Cenci. 
All up and down the bay-shore glistened in the 
warm sunlight the snow-white walls of other 
houses and palaces, brilliant with glints of color, 
as they gleamed now and then through the breeze 
parted clumps of foliage. 

Pretty girls and lazy boys leaned their heads 
out of windows, watching the beauty and the fun 
in Naples and its busy bay. Little boats with ~ 
striped sails, and little boats with filthy white 
sails scudded about on the sparkling waters, like 
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the scampering of disturbed sea fowls. On the 
other side were the gay and dirty streets alive 
with fun. Laughing children, screaming venders 
of fruit, fowl, fish and foolishness. 

The burst of laughter that had brought the 
two Cenci brothers to the window in their west 
balcony had proceeded from a collection of all 
sorts of people who were watching with side- 
splitting interest the dramatic conduct of a fat 
peasant woman, who had dismounted from her 
small donkey to chastise a bawling, red-cheeked 
urchin who had persisted in hanging on the tail 
of her donkey, thereby impeding her progress, 
as well as endangering the contents of her pair 
of huge panniers swung over the small donkey’s 
strong back. One side of this interesting attach- 
ment was filled with cabbages for market, while 
from the other side gazed in big-eyed wonder 
her chubby baby, munching an over-ripe banana. 

The Cenci boys themselves laughed so heartily 
and so loud that the attention which was really 
due the fat woman was directed toward them,' 
and immediately the dofing of caps and waving 
of vari-colored kerchiefs in salutation to them be- 
came a bore, and they retreated to another win- 
dow overlooking the bay where the view was as 
full of activity, but of a different species. 

One could never have guessed that the Cenci 
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palace had not a woman in it. Their palms glis- 
tened more vividly than others; their awnings 
flapped more merrily, and all the external appear- 
ance indicated an unusual state of happiness with- 
in. This was because a lady of great charms was 
coming—soon to be mistress there, and the-at- 
mosphere of anticipation is golden and touches 
with splendor all its environments. Where there 
are human hearts there will be passion. Hearts 
and passions are the parents of romance. Truth 
is stranger than fiction. The strange part of 
fiction lies in its power to deal with truth and 
make it wait on romance. Tragedy, slander, 
theft and mystery are facts; but fiction bids them 
serve her purpose. | 

As the course of true love ne’er did run 
smooth in reality, fiction must per necessitatum 
imitate real life, and, in her multitudinous capers, 
has sought in this instance to expose some of the 
curious circumstances, loves, joys, sorrows and 
triumphs of the unique Cenci family whose ro- 
mantic history stretches over more than a cen- 
tury. 

One century is sufficient to establish the social 
claims of the most fastidious as well in Naples 
as anywhere. If one should choose to ferret the 
ages for pedigree, one may come back sorely 
grieved at his ancestral de tour, for he may have 
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found himself breaking bread with Ham as well 
as with Japheth. 

True, three hundred years before this family 
romance begins, that foul fiend, Francesco Cenci, 
polluted the earth by his execrable existence. 
If your mantle of apology is elastic—not the 
mantle of charity—charity seeks to reconcile and 
endure; apology seeks only to explain—you 
might stretch it over that creature Francesco’s 
existence, and explain that he was born in Rome 
in those weird days and in the very hour when 
Bourbon was sacking the city, and beating down 
its walls, and carrying off the Pope. The birth- 
marks of revenge, crime, hate were his. When 
his whole family were brought to trial and execu- 
tion one day, the Cenci might have become ex- 
tinct, had. not the cunning Farinacci saved Ber- 
nardo on the ground of extreme youth. From 
him, consequently, sprang generation after gen- 
eration, inheriting his good qualities of mind and 
character, and forgetting all traces of the ancient 
Francesco. 

These two Cenci brothers whom we have left 
in the window, discussed freely together what- 
ever happened to be in their minds. As they 
looked off over the bay into the horizon, distance 
and absence must have suggested themselves to 
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the mind of the younger, for he abruptly turned 
to Bianco and said with indignant emphasis: 

“T believe our uncle was a scoundrel of the 
first blood !” 

“Surely of the first blood, if at all,” replied the 
other, “for what blood in Italy stands before that 
of the Cenci? But tell me, what thing has now 
stirred your young brain to conjure up dark 
thoughts about our uncle who absconded forty 
years ago, and whom we never saw, and never 
will see, and whose name we never hear, except 
from our grandfather’s lips.” 

“Even so, Bianco, it is through the broken 
heart of our grandfather that I know it. In his 
dotage he dreams and talks about Roberti as if 
he were gone but yesterday. I say—may the 
' furies pursue the creature that. would run—run 
away from a home like this.” 

“Perhaps they have, Luigi, so it were better to 
pray for him than to invoke curses.” 

As the brothers leaned out the open casement, 
breathing the fragrant air as it blew vigorously 
from the bay, conversing thus at random, and on 
unusual subjects, they spied their venerable 
grandfather strolling slowly through the violet- 
bordered walks in the garacen. He always hung 
about the violet beds, for his long departed wife, 
Felice, had worshiped violets in her life time, and 
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always kept a bunch of them in, her hair and on 
her bosom to her very last day. 

Luigi, who now had the honor to be the old 
man’s idol, seized his cap, and ran speedily out 
to join him in the garden, leaving Bianco alone 
to wonder why he thought his uncle was really a 
scoundrel. 

Luigi and Bianco were two handsome brothers 
living in the magnificent ancestral palace of their 
father, Collona Cenci. The patriarchal system 
was held in favor in their family, but that did 
not increase their numbers. Their household 
was small. The grandfather of the Cenci had 
lived with them until a few years past. He died 
at the advanced and hoary age of ninety. Many 
years before, he had abdicated the domestic 
throne in favor of Collona, who, with his wife 
and his two sons, constituted the household until 
the death of the Collona’s wife. At the time 
when Collona became head of the house, Roberti, 
his younger brother, despising the restrictions 
placed upon him by social, ethical and patriarchal 
law, and for other reasons, ran away to America, 
and was never heard from again. The old Cenci 
deplored the loss of his son and every day wailed 
the words: 

“Too young a bird to be out of the nest.” 

Collona would reply: 
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“Take comfort, my father, Roberti has a good 
head, and America is full of gold. He is twenty 
years old and will enjoy his freedom more than 
a colt let loose in a green pasture. Let him sow 
his wild oats. He will come back yet.” 

“Ah, no, Collona, my son. You know too well 
that Roberti is selfish; but, I loved him—I loved 
him. He was restless. He was not affectionate. 
He loved no one but his mother, and, when she 
was gone, he grew more and more restless, until 
he slipped away.” 

“Take comfort in me, father, until we hear 
from Roberti. He’ll come back, I say, with a 
bag of gold. He does not care for titles, you 
know. He hates even to be called Don Roberti. 
He really seems to have American instincts. He 
can trade like a Jew, and get the best of the bar- 
gain every time. Do you not remember when he 
sold our talking parrot to an American gentleman 
for fifty piasters, because it could tell the name 
of five popes. Parrots, to be sure live to a hun- 
dred years, but every Neapolitan boy knows that 
a talking parrot could be bought anywhere for a 
few centirhes. Ah yes, my father, Roberti will 
revel in his gains in America, and, like the prodi- 
gal, when he wants to come back, he knows you ~ 
will meet him with a ring and a gold chain.” 

Thus did the older son offer consolation, but 
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Roberti never came back and the old Cenci came 
to his grave with a snow white head bowed with 
grief, forty years after Roberti’s flight. 

Luigi and Bianco had been a source of comfort 
to the venerable grandfather in these latter days. 
They had chinked up the broken places in the 
wall with kind deeds, with children’s smiles and 
obedience ; but the waters of grief are strong, and 
finally broke over the walls, and swept him away. 

In the last few years of his life he looked with 
an eye of most tender pity upon Luigi, because 
he was the younger son of Collona. Although 
Bianco loved his brother dearly, he could never 
change the accident of birth that made him the 
elder and, consequently, the succeeding head of 
the house. 

“Luigi,” said his grandfather to him as they 
came in from the garden, “never run away from 
home. When you determine, at the proper age, 
to see what is in the world, get the consent of 
your father, and also regard the opinion of Bi- 
anco, for he is wise beyond his years. And, lest 
you should be too independent to ask or accept 
money to which you have no birthright, I will 
make you a gift, which will be both a small for- 
tune and a proof of your high birth. I cannot 
bear to think of Luigi out in the world, a plebeian. 
Yonder in the alcove do you see the old chest? 
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Do you see the Sévre panels on either side fitted 
in with an arabesque of gold? Both those panels 
slide down by turning a little latch which appears 
to form part of the arabesque. When you lift 
your finger from the latch, the panel will fly back 
in place. No living person, my Luigi, knows the 
secret. Your grandmother never allowed it to 
be revealed, and I have treasured her wish all 
these years, but | am nearing my end and some- 
body must know. Are you not nearly twenty, 
boy ?” 

“Yes, grandfather, I am twenty. One more 
year makes me a man—a man, grandfather, and 
I must have something to do. I must be some- 
thing. I must go somewhere then.” 

“Hush, my boy, don’t talk of it now. I have 
feared it, and that is why I make you a gift of 
such great value and interest. Your grandmother 
wore the most costly jewels and gowns that were 
ever seen in Naples. Her betrothal and wedding 
jewels, and some other jewels—and a number of 
coins of rare worth, amounting to a few thousand 
pounds, if sold, are in a little case behind that 
left-hand Sévre panel. There has been no woman 
in our house since your pretty mother died, and 
men are not interested in keepsakes. Your grand- 
mother always kept the case there. I have never 
had the heart or courage to look into it, for I 
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fancied there would be a sweet face reflected in 
each pearl, and I could not bear it, if she could 
not speak. The contents of that box, my Luigi, 
I present to you, for Bianco has everything else 
by title and birthright. Also, if you go out into 
the world, you will need what you will find under 
the right panel. That I also give to you. Jt has 
a history, but I am tired now—some other time 
I will talk again, and tell you all about it.” 

The good old Cenci was trembling. His white 
locks fell over his large eyes, now sunken and 
moist. He pointed one finger feebly from his 
couch to the chest, and motioned impatiently for 
Luigi to bring the case from under the slide. 
Luigi instantly obeyed. Down went the slide 
after he had removed a little rust accumulated 
through forty years. 

“Quick, Luigi, let me see my bride’s necklace. 
Quick, my strength is going. There is the per- 
fume of: violets about me—her favorite bloom— 
quick, I say, Luigi. Ave, Maria—Felice! Felice!’ 

“Grandfather, there is nothing here. The case 
is gone. Your memory has failed you in so 
- many years.. It may be somewhere else. It is 
not here.” 

With a scream of anguish, the old man, with 
supernatural energy, leaped from his couch, as 
if to see for himself that his treasure was gone. 
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“Oh! Felice, my bride—violets—violets—I 
come, my beautiful bride. Your pearls—where 
are they? Felice—violets—vi—!” 

Angelo Cenci sank down in the draperies of 
his embroidered couch—dead ! 

Luigi, almost overcome by excitement, went 
hastily through all the apartments of the grand 
old house in quest of his father and Bianco. 
Servants were dispatched in various directions on 
various errands. Footmen hurried here and 
there. The priest was summoned. The physician 
was called. Bianco and his father followed 
rapidly into the richly furnished chamber, hoping 
that it might be only a swoon, and that soon, by 
proper remedies and care, the aged man might be 
restored to comparative life and vigor—but of no 
avail. Angelo’s soul was really at rest. But 
Luigi spoke not yet of what he had heard and 
seen. 
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CHAPTER II. 


PREPARATION FOR THE BRIDE. 


ALL interest in everything, all domestic affairs, 
all social matters, all business interests came to a 
standstill for a time. Their house was indeed 
“left unto them desolate,” for the tender old man 
had been at once their joy and their care. 

But where there are two young men like Luigi 
and Bianco, there must be activity. The estates 
must be looked after. Death arrests the attention 
of individuals for a short time amongst the living ; 
but the world and business whirl along relent- 
lessly, pitilessly, as if nothing had happened. And 
so this very rush of life demanded activity in the 
Cenci household. 

Bianco’s approaching marriage was of first 
and vital interest. In order that he should suit- 
ably, and with dignity, bring a wife into the 
old home, and establish himself the head of a 
family, he had much to do. All the personal 
affairs of the grandfather were to be sought out 
and properly adjusted. The whole south’ wing 
of the old mansion was to be refashioned. The 
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long, narrow portico was to give place to a mag- 
nificent belvidere. Directly under the high roof 
there was to be a balcony, reached by two sets 
of iron stairs on either side, flanked by wrought 
iron balustrades in grotesque design. In the bal- 
cony enticing seats were to be built, and made 
easy by leather and bamboo cushions. Over all, 
the giant branches of the mulberry trees cast a 
generous and dreamy shade. Lucia Janota will 
love, with all the poetry of her nature, to sit here 
in the shade and gaze far beyond the orange 
groves and lemon fields to the ragged top of 
growling Vesuvius in the distance, and off to the 
right to the gleaming blue of the busy Mediterra- 
nean bespecked and bespread with sails from all 
waters, some flying to the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
others bound in the opposite course for the shores 
of the Red Sea. Everything was planned for her 
pleasure. 

A modern portecochére was to be built on the 
western drive. The stables were to be refitted. 
The Cenci family were fond of horses, and theirs 
were the finest, fleetest and most beautiful ani- 
mals in Central Italy. Luigi was an expert horse- 
man. He possessed a genuine Arabian racer— 
black as night, with a neck like a drawn bow, and 
nostrils thin and nervous, fleet-footed and a high 
stepper. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE MYSTERY BEGINS. 


HENcE, with all these affairs on hand, no time 
must be lost. 

With utmost discretion, Luigi had kept silent 
concerning the cause of his grandfather’s sudden 
death. He feared some outside ear would hear 
the ancestral secrets, and he remembered also that 
he had not yet looked under the other panel. His 
grandfather had said that something of impor- 
tance was there. Now, however, as the three sat 
in the library discussing plans, Luigi related to 
them, all the circumstances of his experience and, 
without any further delay, the three men went 
into the room where the whole scene occurred, 
and began to inspect the old cabinet. Every 
drawer, every crevice, every corner of it was over- 
hauled a dozen times in hope of getting some 
trace of the jewels and valuables, but, alas! it 
was a vain search. Finally, with solemn dignity, 
and with that show of patience that springs from 
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true culture, they all turned to that other panel. 
That which was known to no living soul was 
about to be revealed. | The memories of many 
years—the forgotten of many years were about to 
unveil themselves. It seemed as if the dead were 
about to speak. Luigi touched the spring under 
the little gold leaf. A small, short, steel stiletto, 
in a bronze sheath, most exquisitely carved in 
intaglio design, and lined with a piece of purple 
leather, lay there. Around the handle was wound 
a strong thick cord of twisted purple silk, well 
stained from use and age. The whole thing was 
well wrapped in a piece of sallow looking parch- 
ment. 

Collona had been the first to seize the package, 
hoping to find some close souvenir of his long de- 
parted mother. But, as he began to unroll the 
ghastly parchment, the sunlight fell squarely 
upon the object through the open window, and 
revealed the stain and the dust. A few snow- 
white insects of infinitesimal size, such as infest 
old books, darted hither and thither across the 
creases, frantic at being disturbed in their eternal 
feast. 

Collona had long suffered with a heart malady, 
and was beginning to turn pale, when the young 
men assisted him to an easy chair, administered 
a little pungent salts, and asked permission for 
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Luigi to finish the novel task of displaving this 
most wonderful and curious object. Why had 
it been hidden away for so many years? what 
need that it be a secret? Were not all the Cenci 
of noble blood, men of valor, ancestral prowess 
and spotless name? If this instrumen: was his- 
toric, and an emblem of triumph in wars or de- 
fense of right at home, then it should be displayed 
among the trophies of the family. If it was asso- 
ciated with shame, why should it be presented to 
the young and intelligent Luigi by a dying grand- 
sire, with the expressed thought that he might 
need it when he got out into the world? Of 
course no Spanish hidalgo or Italian gentleman 
in former days was well dressed without his sti- 
letto; and it remains still comfortably in their 
minds a good thing to wear. 

Self-defense is an instinct. It is not the part of 
civilization to remove natural instincts; but to 
control them. A man may protect his life; but 
he may not invite assault. Inthe face of law and 
propriety, with the odds on his side, the negro 
must carry his razor, the Southern gentleman his 
pistol, and the Italian, his stiletto. Verily, the 
shades of Angelo could not repose, if Luigi were 
out in the plebeian world without a means of de- 
fense. 

There was writing on the parchment, and now 
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that Collona was quite revived, they all undertook 
to decipher it. Bianco was an expert paleog- 
rapher, having studied under masters. He 
might have gone into the church, if he had never 
seen Lucia Janota, but, from the first day he met 
her, he cursed the name of Hildebrand. He read 
and studied constantly, and was learned beyond 
all the young men of his class, being himself but 
twenty-five. But all the knowledge of paleog- 
raphy, in the world, and all the combined learn- 
ing of Solomon, Socrates and Solon were of no 
avail in this present manuscript. It was partly 
written in Italian, and part Latin; but there were 
several lines of a private cipher, and these few 
lines must contain the key to the mystery. De- 
spair seized them all, for the new idea had sprung 
into each soul that some serious and dark mys- 
tery hung about their name, and Bianco resolved 
there, upon the spot, to leave no stone unturned 
in unraveling the cipher. It might take years. 
But time is no obstacle to righteous determina- 
tion. Genius overcomes all obstacles, and cour- 
age is the back bone of genius. Romulus slew 
Remus for laughing at his little wall. Indeed, 
a tragic legend, and a tale of fratricide, but only 
soin the legend. It is more truly a tale of genius 
and courage overcoming ridicule. Bianco was 
building his resolution, but did not dream that 
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Luigi was in danger. Luigi was strong, quick, 
energetic, finely educated, in language, mathe- 
matics and art—a youth of culture and of good 
business ability, with an eager desire to travel, 
and happiest when flying over the neighboring 
hills on the back of his jet black Pluto. 

He resolved to pocket the stiletto, and, if 
needed in time of danger, there it would Le, and, 
if he was never thrown in the path of danger, it 
might serve as a talisman. Without any hesita- 
tion he handed over the piece of parchment to 
his brother saying that, if he were inclined to 
search out that “tertium quid,” he was willing to 
afford him the pleasure, but that he did not be- 
lieve there was much in it himself, and that it was 
probably some old war keepsake that his grand- 
father had treasured all-these years. But Col- 
lona knew better. He knew in his inmost soul 
that some awful mystery attached to the whole 
thing. Nothing but time and patience and work 
would bring relief. 

The tather and two sons had remained long in 
this interesting apartment, and evening had over- 
taken them. The shadows had grown long on 
the portico. The evening air had pressed out 
more fragrance from the flowering almond, and 
the nightingale had taken her seat in the mul- 
berry tree. The cowbells on the distant cam- 
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pagna had ceased to tinkle, and the vesper chimes 
were beginning to ring. “Ave Maria—Ave Maria 
—Dominus vobiscum Gloria in excelsis—Ave 
Maria,” came floating softly from a near-by 
chapel. Fortunately, at this time, Basili, the 
butler, begged the three gentlemen to come to 
_ dinner. They instantly obeyed the petition, and 
_ followed him into the dining room. Presto— 
change—a more brilliant, inviting, charming place 
could not be found in all the world. The big old 
fashioned chandelier in brass, with a hundred 
glass prisms dangling and scintillating and glist- 
ening, with every candle burning its best, hung 
in the center of the room. Old portraits on the 
wall actually reflected themselves in the polished 
floor. Titian and Velasquez vied with each other 
in this room. A huge antique, silky Agra rug 
lay softly in front of the ample fireplace. A 
tall pair of brass andirons, fashioned like two 
writhing serpents with their heads at the top, and 
mouths wide open, displaying fanged teeth. In 
the fireplace were boughs of magnolia trees. On 
the mantle piece over the fireplace was a bronze 
clock that merrily chimed each quarter. The side- 
board of carved teak wood was radiant with mass- 
es of old silver that had been used in the same 
dining room for a hundred years,—quaint pieces 
each bearing the crest of the Cenci. On the table 


was a large bunch of rare red roses, fresh from 
the Cenci gardens. The influence of it all was 
immediately felt by the three gentlemen. They 
were actually merry. They forgot themselves, so 
subtle, so sure is the work of environment. The 
heart that is sad in the gloaming, leaps for joy 
in the light of companionship and entertainment. 

Basili brought out the best wines, and served 
the most toothsome viands. He had looked into 
the hearts of these persons, and he knew their 
lives—that of the sons from the cradle up—and 
he wished to restore for this one evening some 
of the old time good cheer. To do so is the pre- 
rogative of every modern disciple of Epicurus. 
“Eat, drink and be merry,” is his motto, and 
Basili was no exception. 

Ragout of Italian grouse, garnished with the 
curled leaves of the fragrant Castalia, confetti, 
olives from Palestine, salads, glace, ices, pastry, 
bonbons; Maraschino, Asti and Burgundy for 
wines. 

The conversation grew more active, and con- 
fidential affairs were talked over with freedom. 
Lifting at once their glasses of “lachrimae 
Christi,” the two sons drank to the health of their 
father. In turn, Collona, raising his Maraschino, 
said with a smile: 

“I drink to you, my sons, with the honeyed 
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Maraschino. From the bee that gathered first 
its essence, may you learn thrift. From the honey 
comb that yielded up its glory, learn to build well 
whatever you build. From the spirit that re- 
vives, receive health, happiness and hope.” 

“Thanks, father; add another drop of honey 
for Lucia and my cup is full,” spoke Bianco. 

“Well said, well done,” said young Luigi. “I 
was about to say that since bees have become 
brewers, I fear a sting in the cup. I prefer the 
honey in the comb or in the dish, and not from 
a glass, so Maraschino is marked from my list.” 

“How you prattle, my Luigi. If a stranger, 
by chance were listening, he would say the young 
scion of the Cenci house had even now swallowed 
too much wine.” 

“Forgive me, my dear padre, perhaps the 
eaves-dropper would himself be young. Then 
would he say, “How frivolous, how gay is youth! 
Long live the Cenci scion!’ and wish himself 
with all his heart in my place.” 

“Very like, very like, my son. Hark! What’s 
that?” said Bianco. “I heard an unusual noise. 
Basili, look into the portico. Draw down the 
window there, and bring to me, from grandfath- 
er’s room, a curious looking piece of stiff, yellow- 
ish parchment that I left on the table when you 
called us to dinner.” 


a 
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At this moment a sharp, snapping bark startled 
them, for the peaceful greyhound that dozed on 
the lower step of the portico never barked at this 
time of the day unless from some unusual dis- 
turbance. His bark was followed by a continued 
whining. Now Piétro was an ornament and not 
a watch dog, so why should he bark at all? It 
was clear that the hound was hurt. Without 
ceremony, the two brothers flew from the dining 
room, through the halls out to the portico, where 
Piétro was still crying. They could hear the 
sound of running foot steps. Down the marble 
steps, across the court, out through the iron gate 
that stood ajar went the figure of a man at light- 
ning speed. 

“Quick, bring a light, Basili! Pietro, poor 
Pietro is hurt. The heavy step of the villain 
yonder—the scamp—has crushed his fore paw. 
Please, father, get some salve, and sooth this good 
creature, while I mount my Pluto, and give chase 
to that eaves-dropper.” Ina few minutes, Luigi 
and Pluto were in hot pursuit. Sparks flew from 
the pavement as the steel shoes of the black racer 
struck the stones. The chase was more for the 
purpose of scaring the culprit than catching him. 
for Luigi was not aware that any further mis- 
chief was done than an accident to the grey- 
hound ; but an escapade of this kind was a delight 
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to both Luigi and his horse. The man, whoever . 
he might be, had the start of them, and before 
Luigi had come within a hundred yards of him, 
he had reached the most miserable ghetto district 
of the city, and suddenly dropped out of sight en- 
tering one of the tangle of inner courts through 
one of the narrow pathways. Luigi, satisfied with 
his frolic, turned homeward and galloped along 
at the same breakneck speed with which he had 
gone. Without calling for any assistance, he put 
his horse in its stall, and went quickly into the 
house to find a worse state of excitement than 
when he left. 

After they had bound up Piétro’s paw, Basili 
had obeyed the former order to go for the parch- 
ment. He returned without it, telling his young 
master it could not be found. They all searched 
for it in vain. It then dawned on them that the 
villain who had just escaped had stolen the pre- 
cious and dreadful mystery. 

“Bianco,” said his brother, “I do not fully un- 
derstand the intensity of your feeling about the 
matter. You actually take the loss of the old 
paper more to heart than I did the loss of all 
my grandmother’s priceless jewels; all her rare 
coins which my grandfather said I might sell, 
and the papers or something which he said would 
prove my high birth.” 
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“That is all very well, Luigi, for you thus to 
comfort us by magnifying your personal loss. 
What you lost, as you say, proves your high birth 
and our good name. What J have lost may sug- 
gest something to the contrary. There are evi- 
dences of something dark for somebody in the 
parchment. May the saints preserve the name of 
Cenci!”’ 

“Yes, my son, it is an unfortunate case,’ 
Collona. 


? 


said 


~ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MARQUIS JANOTA SPREADS HIS OWN NET. 


“WELL, Bianco, the only thing to do, is to set 
up a systematic search; employ all the detectives 
and police in the city.” 

“Yes,” replied Bianco, “I’ve just been thinking 
what a fool the fox was, when he failed to get 
the grapes, for shaking his head, wagging his 
tail, and walking away with a sorry pretense that 
they were not worth anything, and thinking to 
conceal failure and disappointment under the 
affectation of indifference. Devoid of energy 
and enterprise and determination, I should be like 
the faint-hearted fox. We shall reap, if we faint 
not. A faint heart never won a fair lady. Al- 
though I have my fair lady all wooed and won, 
her happiness might be affected by the loss of 
that record. I will rest not until I am justified.” 

“Since the search may be a long one, if not an 
unsuccessful one, I know you will not expect 
me to remain in Naples to assist in it after my 
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appointed time for looking out into the world. 
If I have my indulgent rather’s consent, and your 
own approval, I am going to explore the sunny 
southlands of America. There is where the foun- 
_tain of eternal youth plays and the sands are gold. 
The country is broad. I'll take old Pluto, and 
we will learn the West together. I will be a cot- 
ton king at the end of the first year. Of course, 
I won’t go until after the wedding in the early 
autumn. Then I will go with good conscience, 
for when Lucia comes to be mistress of the Cenci 
palace, you will all be merry as wedding bells 
the year round. Our salon will be open and bril- 
liant as in the days of our pretty mother. The 
halls and gardens will be radiant with beautiful 
women and brave men drawn hither by our 
charming Lucia.” 

Bianco now sat smiling, while Luigi continued 
to heap fuel into the fire of his love. He was 
quite ready to consent to anything that Luigi 
wished. The picture he had drawn of the home 
with Lucia in it was overpowering. Even their 
father looked happy in the anticipation of so de- 
lightful a situation as Luigi had described, and 
one that they so soon expected to realize. Col- 
lona and Bianco were not unwilling to let Luigi 
“try his wings,” and gave their consent and God 
speed to all he might plan. The toga virilis could 
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well be expected to fit shoulders so broad, though 
so young. 

This had been an unusual day for the house- 
hold. Discovery, mystery, accident, adventure, 
loss, disappointment, and, for Luigi, some tri- 
-umph. He went to bed with his stiletto and his 
father’s consent to “launch out into the deep,” 
and shortly his heavy breathing betokened that 
“sleep, <ired nature’s sweet restorer—balmy 
sleep” was doing her mission well. 

But Bianco the next morning only said: 

“T have spent a miserable night—so full of hor- 
rid dreams. I must see my Lucia to-day. I 
fear some ill betides her from those cruel dreams 
last night. It is truly a sorry sleep that fails to 
‘knit up the raveled sleave of care,’ when those 
‘cares infest the day.’” 

While thus speaking, he was donning his black 
velvet sumiaer coat, and his broad brimmed black 
sun-hat, to go and invite Lucia to stroll in her 
father’s garden with him for an hour, and sit 
in the shade of the umbrageous mulberry trees. 
This would erase all dreams, all cares, all self, 
for Lucia was a joy to him, and, better than a 
sweet dream, she was a reality to him. In these 
garden outings, Lucia wore a soft, clinging gown 
of violet hue, or pink, or blue, or, mayhap. pale 
yellow, all well becoming her hair, black as the 
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raven; eyes that reflected back the night and 
cheeks that vied with lips for the red, red rose. 
Her garden hat was a wide, soft leghorn with 
garlands of the violet, rose or daffodil to match 
the gown she wore. When she smiled it was as 
if the gates of Paradise stood ajar, and her voice 
charmed by its mellifluous cadence. Her mind 
was like a store house of wisdom—kind, tender, 
wise and joyful of heart—such was Lucia, the 
treasured promessa of Bianco Cenci. She loved 
him with her whole soul, and he returned in like 
measure the passion of devotion. 

While he hastened in his preparations to see 
her, Luigi was following his father’s advice to 
correspond with the Board of Trade in some 
Southern city, and to make enquiry as to who 
were the successful cotton merchants of various 
points. “For,” said his father, “to be a cotton 
king, as you suggest, one must begin rightly.” 
Without urging, Luigi wrote his letter instantly, 
_ and sealing it, made haste to go out with Bianco 
to post it. At that moment there was a call for 
Bianco in the library, and he gave his letter to 
Basili to post, as there was just time to get it into 
the next mail, and nobody knew how long Bianco 
would be detained. Luigi was delighted. The 
first communication concerning the venture of his 
life was actually posted. 
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“Congratulate me, my father—your cotton 
king—your millionaire son—youngest son at 
that.” 

Collona patted his boy on the shoulder and 
wished him success in it all. 

“T was once young,” said he. “I know the fire 
of youth. Guard well your temper. Keep peace 
with all men, and make but little use of your 
mysterious toy—the stiletto.” 

“But, father, I shall carry it with me, as grand- 
father suggested. In that Southern country in 
America a panther might leap upon the shoulder 
or the haunches of my Pluto, and, with my sti- 
letto, I shall secure a fine panther skin to make 
a foot rug for my dainty sister, Lucia.” 

Bianco had now gone into the library to re- 
ceive the message said to be for him. As he en- 
tered the door, a liveried footman advanced and 
begged to tell him that he was a confidential serv- 
ant of Donna Lucia, and that no one of his mas- 
ter’s household must know of his errand. Bianco 
assuring him safety, the footman drew from 
an inside pocket a violet colored envelope, bear- 
ing the Janota seal with the family’s coat of arms. 
The footman withdrew immediately as he was in- 
structed not to wait for an answer. Bianco went 
close to the window, and tore open the precious 
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missive. His heart stood still as he read the fol- 
’ lowing words: 


“My CHERISHED Bianco:—My heart is 
broken. A high wall is built between us. I know 
that it is the mortar of falsehood that holds up 
the wall. You will know it all soon enough, and 
my haste is great to assure you that, though we 
may not meet again, my whole heart is yours. 
Never mistake my imposed silence for lack of 
love. My life is one with yours, and I suffer 
until all is right. Be brave and look to heaven 
_ for help. Thine alone, Lucia.” 


“Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
What can have happened? Has my own Lucia 
lost her reason? <A wall between us! Never 
till death shall part us. I will go at once to her. 
‘Add speed to thy wings, O Time,’ that I may 
not lose one moment from her!” 

With these passionate words burning from his 
lips, he rushed out and into the street. He knew 
that for one of the Cenci family to be seen run- 
ning at an undignified speed on the streets of 
Naples at mid-day would excite curiosity and 
comment; so he walked as rapidly as possible, 
running when the environment permitted, until 
he reached the flat marble steps of the Janota 
palace. 
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A violent ring of the bell soon brought him into 
the small reception room that opened into the 
porticos, looking out into the grand rose garden 
where there were seats, and a fountain playing 
in the midst of it all. As he glanced through the 
grotesque iron lattice beyond the doorway, he 
spied the idol of his heart, Lucia, sitting alone 
and weeping. The sight maddened his brain. 
He sprang toward the door, and was about to 
rush into the garden as the Marquis Janota en- 
tered through that very door, and, with a ges- 
ture of authority, motioned him to remain. 

Bianco, wishing not to betray in any way that 
he had heard from Lucia, as she requested se- 
crecy, greeted the Marquis in his usual manner 
of dignity and elegance, at the same time suf- 
fering intensely under suppressed emotions, and 
asked : 

“Where is our beautiful Lucia, my good 

Marquis? Shall we not stroll together, as usual 
this morning in your charming gardens? Ah! 
there I have a glimpse of her now on the seat 
near the rose tree,” and moved again toward the 
door, as if he would step out. 
_ “Sefior Bianco, not only are you not going into 
the garden now with her; but never again until 
you are able to erase every stain from the name 
of Cenci.” 
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“Stain!” gasped Bianco, not having the faint- 
est idea what the Marquis could mean; he almost 
sank to the floor. “Stain! only a mad man could 
speak thus. The name of my house is snow 
white. Do we not all still, and from time imme- 
morial, hold the first place among the Epulari- 
ans?” 

“There is how and where this case arises,—in 
that very society. Lucia is young: I must 
watch over her with a sharp eye. Although you, 
Sefior Bianco, are twenty-five years old, you 
must not and shall not deceive us. It is my right 
to protect Lucia.” 

“Speak,” screamed Bianco, “in the name of the 
saints, what have I done! Call Lucia! Let her 
tell me the truth. I shall go mad. Speak, Mar- 
quis !” | 

“T have told you, Sefior Bianco, that we will 
not call Lucia, and I request that all future com- 
munications between you cease, until I have jus- 
tice. What will you say when you hear facts 
that came to my ear so lately as last night. 
Listen! You speak of the Epularians. Last 
night, at an early hour, as the young duke Popoll 
and Sefior Brandisi were about to enter the door 
of Epularian Hall, they both stopped to wait a 
few minutes for you, and, as the Duke remarked, 
impatiently, ‘I wonder what detains Cenci this 
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evening?’ Senor Brandisi felt a hand from the 
shadow on the other side of the entrance pulling 
at his sleeve. ‘Villain there, who are you? 
How shall you meddle with gentlemen at their 
very doors,’ said Brandisi. ‘Come out of the 
shadow, knave, and give an account of yourself.’ 
‘Listen,’ said the strange looking plebeian, as he 
came forward. ‘You needn’t expect any of the 
Cenci to-night. I have just come from their pal- 
ace, having gone there on an important matter of 
business ; and, as I was passing their library win- 
dow, the three Cenci men were discussing a paper 
that had been found among the dead grand- 
father’s things, and all of them admitted in my 
hearing that some dark crime unknown to them 
before was now disclosed.’ ” 

Poor Bianco turned paler and paler. 

“Wretch!” cried he. “’Tis slander.” 

“Wait, Bianco, that is not all. The strange 
young Jew, for they say the man was a Jew, ad- 
mits that your excited discussion so nearly 
seemed to concern his own family interests that 
he did not refrain from sneaking into the library, 
when you were gone to dinner, and that seizing 
the paper in question, he ran away with it. This 
so enraged the young Duke and Brandisi that 
they would have throttled him on the spot for his 
slander. ‘Hold,’ growled Brandisi, ‘do you not 
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know, reptile, that no member of this ancient so- 
ciety, by its most stringent laws, can remain a 
day in it with a spot on his name? Out with 
you! Rise above blackmailing, and draw your 
class up with you. Delight no longer in gain 
from lying. Who are you? It is from nests 
like yours that the assassin is hatched, revolu- 
tions are brewed, and governments unsettled.’ 
Sefior Bianco, you well know that language like 
this would have frightened a villain caught in 
a falsehood so dark. Instead of shrinking from 
this vituperation, and this Christian advice to 
forsake such a life, the Jew chose rather to de- 
fend himself, and demanded his accusers to come 
to his house to see with their eyes the proof 
of his statement, and, if it were not even then 
too late they should be satisfied.” 

Now the Epularian Society was of ancient 
Greek origin. Nobody knows just how old,— 
since Naples itself was settled by the Greeks. 
The absolute basis upon which this society flour- 
ished was unquestionable virtue and purity of 
name and character. No soul was permitted to 
join it or remain in it who was associated either 
in reality or by reputation with any crime what- 
soever. The statements of the young Jew were 
so vigorous and so earnest that Popoli and 
Brandisi concluded that it would do no harm to 
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follow him, and, if he were deceiving them, they 
would bring him to justice. There was still a 
half hour they might spare, and they agreed to 
go, knowing also that if any truth, even the 
slightest, were found in the matter against the 
Cenci name, they were in duty bound to report 
the case to the leading members for their own 
protection, and because the law of the institu- 
tion required such report whenever anything 
was whispered. 

The Jew led them into the midst of the Ghetto. 
Many foreign cities have a district given over to 
the use of the lower class of Jews. Such quar- 
ters are called the Ghetto, and there they abide in 
filth, want, and misery, bartering in old odds- 
and-ends, cheating, stealing, fortune-telling. 
Old women showing neglect; little children who 
have never known the care of a tender hand; old 
men grown hard for lack of human hope, never 
progressing; for the tide of Christianity rushing 
against them and for them and onward without 
them—for they will not follow—leaves them to 
brood over the long-delayed coming of the Mes- 
siah. Awake, O cities of the world! Go down 
into the Ghetto, and take light, and bread and 
sympathy! “Our God is their God. They wait 
for the Messiah, and we have seen Him!” 

The Dukes Popoli and Brandisi had never be- 
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fore polluted their feet by treading on the filthy 
soil of this Ghetto district,—this Neapolitan cess- 
pool. As they wound in and out through the 
vile, smoky courts, Popoli said to his companion: 

“By all the saints, Brandisi, instead of fer- 
‘reting out scandal, we had better turn our Society 
into a missionary concern, and come here and 
clean up this pen.” 

“Quite right, Popoli. We have a half dozen 
priests, cardinals and bishops amongst us; we 
will agitate it. But that is not our first busi- 
ness.” 

By this time they had reached the foot of 
some break-neck stairs, ascending to the 
squalid apartments of the young Jew’s family. 
On entering the dimly lighted place, the two 
aristocratic gentlemen were introduced to the 
old man who sat near the table, reading, or ap- 
pearing to study a massorah,—a most unusual 
spectacle in the Ghetto; and probably not another 
man in the region was intelligent enough to read, 
far less to be examining, a massorah, which is a 
rabbinical treatise on the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
old man arose and greeted them with suspicious 
curiosity, and instantly surmised that his ready 
tongued son had spread the news about the Cenci, 
and began to be very glad that he had already 
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sent away the document by the mail only fifteen 
minutes earlier. , | 

“Father, these gentlemen are intimate friends 
of the Cenci, and I invited them here to see that 
paper with their own eyes. They were not will- 
ing to believe my word.” 

“Omar, my son, you are not wise; but since 
you have failed to bridle your tongue, I also shall 
thus be forced to speak. The paper, gentlemen, 
is a fact. We have long known it to exist in the 
possession of the old Angelo Cenci; and others 
of my kindred, whose interests are of a vital 
nature, have also known it, and waited long for 
an opportunity to secure it. We have watched 
faithfully, and have succeeded in getting the very 
prize itself. A man now upwards of forty years 
in America offered me a large sum of money to 
secure it for him, as soon as he heard of Angelo 
Cenci’s death, and would pay me by cable, as 
soon as he should receive it; hence, I lost not a 
moment, for we are weary indeed of this poor 
lodging, and lack of money has kept us in it. I 
mailed the mysterious writing, you see, only with- 
in the last half hour. It is securely in the keep- 
ing of the government mail service, and I am 
counting the days, beginning now, until I get my 
gold in return. It is sure that some crime is 
hidden somewhere amongst the Cenci, though I 
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was not able to decipher 2 good portion of the 
writing. I would advise you to let it all drop, 
as another name is involved in the affair that 
would make all Naples shudder to hear. Cenci 
is not the only name in tne Epularian Society that 
must be removed from your lists. Ask me no 
more, if you please, and I beg you to allow my 
son to be excused, as he was out on business for 
me, when his meddlesome tongue prattled so, and 
brought you here.” 

“Certainly, sir,” exclaimed both the aristocrats 
in one voice, “and we too will bid you good 
night; and, with your permission, we will call 
upon you to-morrow again.” 

They both rose, and with their natural dig- 
nity, retired, and closed the door behind them as 
they went out into the darkness and dirt of the 
Ghetto. 

No sooner had they reached the foot of the 
stairs than the old Jew in an unusual state of 
excitement, for him, bade his son to assist him 
instantly to get together and prepare all their 
possessions to leave their apartments that very 
night. 

“You have stirred up a wonderful matter, 
Omar, my son: at the age of twenty-four, you 
should have known better. These aristocrats 
will come here to-morrow, arrest us, who-are 
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quite innocent, find out the name and address of 
your uncle in America, stop off our pay in solid 
gold that is coming; and who knows but we will 
suffer the guillotine or the garrote, with others, 
We must fly!” 

And they did as they planned, and hid them- 
selves so well that they were never found by the 
Epularians. 

The Duke Popoli and Sefior Brandisi went 
straight back to the hall where their Society had 
already assembled, and in a secret session, with 
doors locked and bolted, they told all they had 
heard and seen. The Marquis Janota happened 
to be present. He grew livid with rage and grief, 
and, after hearing the general decision to mark 
off the snow-white name of the ancient Cenci 
until it could be reinstated by the removal of 
every atom of suspicion, he withdrew, and went 
directly home, where he found Lucia and her 
mother surprised at his early return. When he 
related to them what had taken place, Lucia knew 
what to expect before he spoke to her. Her 
crimson cheeks were turned white as marble. 
Her lips were ashen, and her grand black eyes 
seemed to stare at space. With one scream full 
of anguish, and the name of Bianco on her lips, 
she dropped heavily to the floor at her father’s 
feet in a dead faint. Her mother thought she 
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was deaa as she lay there so white and still with 
her raven locks falling over her beautiful face. 

“Lucia! Lucia!” she called. No answer. And 
she began lifting her, while the Marquis had 
gone for stimulants. Returning with a glass of 
black wine,—distilled from Egyptian spirit-ber- 
ries, he opened her lips and poured’ down a few 
drops. Cold water for the head, and hot water 
for the feet were brought, garments loosened and 
a vigorous fanning and rubbing performed. In 
a few moments, her muscles relaxed and her eyes 
showed expression and her lips again breathed 
“Bianco.” 

“My Lucia, sweet daughter, your mother must 
put you to bed and remain with you through the 
night. You are suffering now. We will talk 
early in the morning, if you wish, about this mat- 
ter.” - | 

Obedience is the watch word in every Christian 
family, and so it was, and always had been in the 
Janota household. Lucia obeyed her father, and 
although very weak—so fresh from the fainting 
—she bade him good night, and walked with the 
assistance of her mother to her own boudoir 
where she slept a restless sleep, broken all 
through the long night by fitful dreams, and call- 
ing out now and again “Bianco.” 

“Poor child,” sighed the careful mother, while 
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she watched. “Poor child! The rose of life 
has lost its fragrance early for you. The thorn 
of disappointment has too soon thrust itself into | 
your young heart; but hope is the common boon 
of every life. Hope stays when all is gone. 
Hope that feeds the nerve and nourishes purpose 
is still yours.” 

Thus did Lucia’s mother soliloquize, while she 
watched. 

Morning came too soon, and Lucia, remember- 
ing that her father was going to talk more about 
Bianco, arose with the dawn. The household 
was astir early. Lucia took breakfast with her 
parents, and listened to what her father had to 
say. Every word fell like molten lead into her 
broken heart. Her father, whom she had always 
idolized, had commanded all communications to 
cease between her and her adored Bianco. Lucia 
knew that perfect obedience was the nearest road 
to victory ; and beside there was no alternative. 

“My dear father, does Bianco know of this ?” 

“Not yet; but I will lose no time in informing 
him myself,” replied her father with exasperat- 
ing composure. 

Lucia went back to her own boudoir, after 
breakfast, under pretense of setting things to or- 
der, but she went straight to her little camphor 
wood escretoire, and with aching heart wrote 
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hurriedly the little note that she sent to Bianco 
by her favorite and trusted servant, who knew 
how to keep a secret and how to perform an im- 
portant mission without discovery. It was this 
little violet colored missive that brought Bianco 
post haste to the Janota palace early on that sum- 
mer morning, where we have already heard the 
Marquis report the experience of Popoli, Bran- 
disi, and the young Jew; and deny to Bianco 
further communication with Lucia until all was 
clear. 

Bianco rose to go, for he was no longer able 
to endure the glimpse of Lucia weeping out there 
in the rose garden. 

“°Tis slander, I say. I defy the world to lo- 
cate a spot on the name of Cenci. I leave at 
your command; but, mark well, I rest not day nor 
night until I prove to the people of the world 
that I and my family are victims of some mystery. 
I shall ferret it out to the utmost limit. ‘The 
mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind ex- 
ceedingly fine,’ and, in the grinding who knows 
what other fair names may be dragged info the 
hungry mill? Farewell, my dear Marquis. I 
love my Lucia and I will yet have her. Again, 
Farewell.” 

As the door closed after Bianco, the Marquis 
exclaimed : 
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“What a handsome man he is! Too bad—too 
bad. He is strong and eloquent and his manner 
is so winning. No wonder Lucia loves him.” 

When Bianco reached home, he found Luigi 
and his father again in a state of anxiety and per- 
plexity. 

Soon after Bianco had left for the Janota pal- 
ace, another messenger had arrived with a com- 
munication for Collona himself. 

It was this: 


“My Dear Sicnor Cencr:—I implore your for- 
giveness for disturbing you at a time so little re- 
moved from your father’s death. Angelo Cenci 
was the most perfect man in the world. His 
friendship and counsel were as jewels, and to 
trust him were like resting on a solid rock. 

“At your earliest convenience, let me beg of you 
to look amongst his effects in search of a small 
jewel-handled stiletto. It has a bit of interest- 
ing history connected with it, which is of inter- 
est to no one now that he is gone, and, if you 
send it to me, when you find it, I shall be grate- 
ful to you. I beg you also to remain silent con- 
cerning this request. 

“With faithful esteem, 
“UFRANTA, CARDINAL.” 
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The messenger had gone and the note did not 
seem to urge haste. Bianco barely had strength 
left to tell them what had happened. His eyes 
seemed ready to start from their sockets. His 
cheeks burned like fire. Huis head seemed like it 
would burst with its aching. His breath was 
quick and short. Luigi and his father saw that 
it was a serious case, and assisted him to his own 
room, and laid him on his own bed, where. he 
tossed and raved and suffered for weeks with 
brain fever, not knowing, and not caring in his de- 
lirium who was near him. When he could speak, 
and was semi-conscious, he whispered, “Lucia!” 
Many anxious days and weary weeks dragged 
on and summer itself wore away into autumn, 
before Bianco was convalescent. Now and then 
during this illness, a small basket of violets or 
forgetmenots was found at the door in the morn- 
ing with no name, no card, no word; but Bianco 
knew that the trusted servant of Lucia had 
brought them, while yet it was dark, and his life 
was cheered, and his hope was strengthened. 

Now the golden autumn had come. Yellow 
and crimson were the hills and distant valleys. 
Grape vines hung with purple clusters; mellow 
fruit gladdened the taste, and every promise | 
foretold by bud and blossom in the spring time 
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was realized, and nature clapped her hands for 
joy. 

What cares nature for human plans and hu- 
m.an failures? She holds her steady course, 
while “the best laid plans of mice and men gang 
aft awry.” | 

The newspapers were full of wonderful tales 
about the magnificent crops of all kinds in the 
southern portions of the United States. Espe- 
cially attractive to Luigi was the cotton market, 
for he had vowed to make himself a cotton king. 
Often the cunning intuition of youth, discerns 
more intrinsic value in a title associated with 
practical success than in all the inherited titles 
of royalty and state. 

He had received a favorable reply to his let- 
ter asking for information. The President of 
the Board of Trade in New Orleans, had writ- 
ten personally, telling him of the special and 
unusual advantages in cotton and grain for the 
coming winter, and advising any who wished to 
speculate or establish interests to be on hand as 
early as possible in the autumn. He stated 
that a number of firms were flourishing, prices 
were high and the market steady. McKee & 
Co., Jones & Sons and Rosecrans were leaders, 
and all wanted more men. The most reliable 
and richest firm in New Orleans or the whole 
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South was Chauncey & Fullerton. They were 
like an inexhaustible spring—never the sem- — 
blance of weakening, when others failed. There 
was always some hidden resource from which 
they could draw, and, consequently, they ruled 
the market. They were not in need of men. 

Collona and Bianco, realizing that Luigi’s af- 
fairs and wishes had developed to such an im- 
portant degree, and, seeing his restlessness, ad- 
vised his departure, to take place within the next 
week, bringing him to New Orleans about the 
latter part of October. In one respect only may 
New Orleans be compared to heaven. “There 
December’s as pleasant as May.” 

For the next week, the preparations occupied 
them. Collona told him that, since he had lost 
the fortune in jewels and money that his grand- 
father wanted him to have, as a memorial of the 
good and lamented Angelo Cenci, he would 
start him off with a purse and a blessing. 

“And,” broke in Luigi, “my stiletto. I may 
yet carve my way to fame and fortune. Tell 
that sleek faced Cardinal,” added he, “that he’ll 
never get the stiletto from Luigi Cenci; cer- 
tainly not until we know every syllable of its. 
history and its mystery. And I advise you to 
keep your eye on him, father, for I am persuaded 
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that he knows something that nobody else 
knows.” 

But this very young gentleman had never con- 
sidered the philosophy of the honorable and an- 
cient adage “Circumstances alter cases.” Unal- 
terable as this case seemed to him, a series of 
circumstances were even then weaving themselves 
into the fabric of evidence and deepening the 
mystery of this costly weapon. | 

Why does the Cardinal Ufranta want it? 
Could it be he of whom the old Jew in the Ghetto 
spoke as the name to startle all Naples? Why 
had the Cardinal disappeared so suddenly? And 
where had Omar and his father hidden them- 
selves? 

Extreme youth is impulsive, impatient, full 
of curiosity and thoughtless. The ways and 
means of the subtle diplomatist are unknown. 
The small brook babbles ceaselessly, and runs 
swiftly, but does not turn the mill-wheel. The 
deep river, heavy and silent, cuts the rock in 
twain, and searches every crevice. Accordingly, 
young Luigi would have gone instantly to the 
Jew’s house, and from there to the Cardinal’s 
palace to satisfy his curiosity, had he not been 
restrained by the experienced judgment of his 
father, who knew that to question either the 
Jew or the Cardinal at that juncture would 
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have deepened their silence, and to have dis- 
played to them a lively interest or curiosity 
would have rendered an investigation impos- 
sible. All lope lay in the detective scheme alone. 

The detective business has in late years been 
reduced to a fine art, and nothing eludes the 
ubiquitous inquisition of the detective’s cunning 
efforts; nothing escapes his eye. The needle 
in the hay stack is no longer lost. Old moss 
covered wells yield up their bleached bones. 
The sea itself opens its depths, and reveals its 
evidence at the bidding of the expert detective. 
Time and patience—synonyms—twin virtues— 
wait upon him, and he falters not when the 
skeins are matted and tangled and twisted and 
snarled. There are two ends to a thread, and 
he will have them in an unbroken line. He 
does not cut the Gordian knot. He unties it 
with his sharp pointed instruments of evidence, 
showing himself a greater genius than Alex- 
ander the Great. 

So, under the calm influence of his father, 
Luigi hurried with his preparations and plans 
for departure. 

On his voyage in mid-ocean, he began to won- 
der if that Jew really had sent the funny old 
parchment: to America, and what for. 


Part I. 
America. 
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PART. II. 


CHAPTER I. 
CHAUNCEY & FULLERTON, COTTON MERCHANTS. 


CHAUNCEY & FULLERTON were the leading cot- 
ton dealers of the middle south. Soon after 
the civil war, when the cotton trade of New Or- 
leans was crippled, Chauncey went into the busi- 
ness. By his shrewdness and cheating, he soon 
held all other dealers at bay, and, as the cotton 
industry increased in India, he determined to 
restore the market in New Orleans for his own 
gains, at any cost. He had made himself able 
to do it by his curious and cruel methods before 
the war closed. Early in the sixties, he had ar- 
rived in New Orleans with the inflexible deter- 
mination to make a fortune in money—money, 
good, hard money. When the United States 
navy was engaged in blockading the Southern 
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ports, young Chauncey was figuring on some 
fine schemes. Although the blockade was close, 
there were English and other foreign ships, 
laden with high priced commodities that tried 
and frequently succeeded in running the block- 
ade: Their cargoes sometimes consisted of fire 
arms and provisions: others of manufactured 
fabrics and such articles. If one could be sharp 
enough to secure a good part of a cargo, his 
comfortable fortune was assured, because prices 
brought by such goods were fabulous. These 
ships, of course, slipped the blockade in the 
night, and young Chauncey established himself 
in an advantageous position to await the arrival 
of one of them. He was rewarded, within a 
few weeks by the sight of an English vessel. 
landing at about two o’clock in the night, laden 
with woven goods and guns. Chauncey boarded 
the ship, and, in person made an offer to the 
Captain of such immense attraction that he 
speedily got possession of the whole cargo. No- 
body ever knew, except one certain banker, where 
he got the money for such an enormous venture. 
With the same quick shrewdness and heartless- 
ness with which he did everything, he disposed of 
the whole line of cloth to retail dealers at three 
or four times the price he paid himself, and the 
guns were soon in the hands of the Confederate 
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Government that held the Mississippi river, un- 
der difficulties. He realized on the guns alone 
a fortune in greenbacks. When Chauncey 
boarded the ship that night he saw on the gang 
plank, in company with several other men com- 
ing ashore, a young man of about his own age, 
walking carefully along, looking behind him at al- 
most every step, and then sideways, and rest- 
lessly peering before him in the dark, 
as though he suspected danger from some- 
where or anywhere. His nose was_ hooked. 
His eyes black and round; his skin appeared to 
have been soaked in saffron—yellow and oily. 
Surely Conscience had made a coward of him 
for he knew his dark deeds. Where the flicker- 
ing light of some burning pine knots lit up the 
gang plank at the landing, Chauncey could plain- 
ly see the man and was impressed by his aspect. 
The Captain told him that it was some miser- 
able Jew that had begged passage from England. 
“Curious cargoes you bring, Captain,” said 
Chauncey, as he walked away, wishing success 
to the English and congratulations upon running 
the blockade. As he passed the group of men 
he stopped to look at them. Perhaps they were 
planning some speculation in which Mr. Chauncey 
could gain something—but they were only the 
crew. The stranger left them, and started toward 
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the main street, when Mr. Chauncey gave him a 
slap on the back, exclaiming: 

“Hello, Thema, where did you come from? 
Thema Zabriski, the slickest Jew outside of 
Jerusalem !” 

The man thus addressed trembled, and shrank 
from the touch and gaze of a person who seemed 
to knew his name. 

“Holy Moses! You mistake the name, sir,” 
said the Jew, and ran away through the dark- 
ness, and was lost in the denser shadows, and 
nobody knew who he was. Nobody cared who 
he was, and nobody molested him, and Mr. 
Chauncey was too much elated over his new 
purchase to notice him further. 

As has been related, it was by such sharp 
moves that this wealthy cotton merchant started 
his fortunes. 

After the war was over, he went heavily into - 
the cotton industry with all his soul. Success 
followed success, and, building for himself a 
magnificent home, he wooed and won the hand 
of Adelaide Brinkley, a beautiful belle from the 
north who had spent the previous winter in New 
Orleans. The dissipation and cheatings of this 
handsome man broke her heart early in life and 
he was left with two daughters to bring up. 
‘There was nothing to do, as far as he could see, 
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but have them tenderly brought up in the neigh- 
boring convent. There they would become ac- 
complished in learning and the arts and finally 
make his home the admiration and envy of the 
world. His plans were followed out, concern- 
ing them, with marked success, while he himself 
continued to indulge in marvelous quantities of 
poignant sauces, rich viands, and excess of wines 
and liquor. | 
Soon after, his oldest daughter, Adelaide, fin- 
ished her education, in the classic halls of the 
Convent of Saint Anastasia, she became the wife 
of Charles Lockport, an extensive dealer in real 
estate, with a comfortable living of his own. 
He was a gentleman, qualified in every partic- 
ular to-assume the title of son-in-law to rich old 
Bob Chauncey, of Chauncey & Fullerton, cotton 
kings of New Orleans and the Western world. 
Although but hardly reached middle age, Mr. 
Chauncey was decrepit from “over eating and 
over stuffing,” and was rapidly becoming a com- 
firmed victim of the gout—one of the most pain- 
ful, most inexplicable, obstinate and most over- 
powering maladies with which the human flesh 
is tortured. While his financial schemes occu- 
pied his closest attention, domestic cares had al- 
_ ready become an unbearable burden, and he was 
only too happy to shift the duties of a house- 
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holder on to his son-in-law, who, with his accom- 
plished Adelaide, would keep up the affairs of 
his life in good style, and provide constant di- 
version for him at home, while Mr. Fullerton 
was abundantly able to shoulder the whole of 
the cotton business at any time single handed. 
But the business was large and Mr. Fullerton 
had realized for some time the importance of se- 
curing a secretary on account of Mr. Chauncey’s 
declining health. The question had been dis- 
cussed between them at different times, when, 
invariably, Mr. Chauncey would fly into such 
a furious rage about cutting down expenses 
instead of increasing them, that Fullerton was 
wise enough to let the matter drop until such 
time as his partner could realize himself physic- 
ally disabled. 

Adelaide was the image of her charming 
mother. They had a portrait of her mother in 
their dining room, painted by a master in her 
early youth, and people silently looked at it as 
they sat around the table, and wondered, if her 
sweet spirit could see, what she would think of 
the premature, old gouty man that she caressed 
in his handsome youth, as her husband. Ade- 
laide loved to be told that she resembled her 
mother. Who does not like praise? The human 
heart craves it, as thrist craves water. Some-- 
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times in the smallest degree, it relieves a barren 
life. Sometimes in large draughts, it starts new 
growths, expands the old, and strengthens the 
whole, as the lily that thrives best in a pool 
of water, surrounded on every side by a feeding, 
refreshing current of the aqua vite. So 
it was with Adelaide. Never for a day spoiled 
by comparison with her mother’s portrait, it ele- 
vated her and inspired her to imitate her vir- 
tues as they were told to her by those who had 
known her mother best. Her portrait resembled 
in a surprising degree the “Repentant Magda- 
lene” of Carlo Dolce. The soft brown hair, fall- 
ing in softer waves over the delicate forehead; 
eyes full and dark, full of pathos, and with lips 
slightly apart as 1f to speak—red lips that entice 
the kiss. If, perchance, the playful sunlight had 
fallen in circles over the beautiful head, one 
might have said, “Whose ‘Madonna’ is this?” 
If she had lived history would have been dif- 
ferent. | 

Grace was two or three years younger than 
Adelaide, and a very Cecilia. They had first 
taught her the harp at the convent, and she 
proved a prodigy. Her father opened his heart 
and purse at the time, and purchased a mag- 
nificent gilded harp to keep at home, so that 
when Grace should be there on a vacation, he 
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could feast his soul with the melody that flowed 
from her little fingers, as they swept over the 
strings. The girl was fond of company, but all 
the spare time must be devoted to the entertain- 
ment of her father. All this she did without a 
word of complaint. Patient endurance was one 
of her strongest traits, and she was able to 
obey her father, without disclosing a particle of 
impatience. Of a happy disposition, she could 
create a feeling of contentment in those about 
her by a singular influence, exerted in sponta- 
neous and subtle conduct. Unlike stately Ade- 
laide, she laughed when there was nothing to 
laugh at, loving with all her might, when she 
did love. Her style was altogether different 
from her sister. Grace was quick, poetic, emo- 
tional—just the instinctive qualities of every 
true musician. Every tone to her represented 
an idea. Her hair curled in auburn ringlets 
about her head. There was a touch more of red 
than brown in her lovely tresses. Her com- 
plexion was of the cameo type that always ac- 
companies auburn hair. She had remarkable 
eyes—so brown and big that they appeared to 
see something that nobody else saw. But the 
more she studied, the more quiet she grew and 
more devout, and her patience increased as she 
interpreted intricate pieces of music to her 


father, 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE COTTON KING MAKES A WILL. 


Mr. CHAUNCEY’S pains and aches from gout 
increased so alarmingly that he bethought him 
one day that it was high time to go to a lawyer 
and have his will made. Consequently this was 
done in the presence of suitable witnesses, and 
sounded well and was well. Amongst other ar- 
ticles in the document he specified that, while 
to Adelaide, his eldest daughter, he would be- - 
queath his business, and all his interests in finan- 
cial affairs, to Grace he would will absolutely 
all his private possessions, including the home- 
stead, with all that was in it, down to the con- 
tents of the inlaid snuff box—to keep and to 
have, in the case of each daughter, all their 
natural lives, and, at their death, these properties 
must be transferred to their children to have and 
to hold for the rest of their lives, not subject 
to change. He set his sign and seal and they all 
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agreed that it was very judicious and very com- 
plete. The lawyer remarked, “A very wise, and 
a very just document.” Lawyer and witnesses 
made their legal signatures, and Mr. Chauncey 
went home actually with a light heart. After 
he had gone out of the lawyer’s office, Mr. 
Barton remarked, with a sneer that “the old 
miser has not remembered a single one of his 
servants, nor a single relative in the world, but 
those two daughters.” 

John Barton was one of the witnesses, and 

had acted in that capacity to accommodate his 
friend, the attorney, James Lamb. He went on 
to say more: “Has the curious creature no kin 
or has his wife no near relative who, at least, 
should have something as a memorial?” 
_ “JT believe he has no relatives at all, or at 
least he never says anything about any of them, 
but that could easily come from his supreme 
selfishness. The old rascal didn’t say a word 
about any public institution of any kind, or any 
charity. He could have endowed a dozen pro- 
fessorships in various schools. I thought, be- 
yond a doubt that that convent out yonder in 
the country—what do you call it—Convent of 
Saint Anastasia would have a good slice, since 
both his daughters spent so many years there 
being educated.” 
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“Oh, well,” replied Barton, “I reckon the con- 
vent got its share at the time the education was 
going on. But really, did you know that Grace, 
the youngest daughter, has become so devout 
that she hardly comes home now for a vacation? 
She was graduated more than a year ago, and 
has stayed to teach music. I reckon she con- 
siders it doing penance, for, although she knows 
nothing of this will, she knows she _ has 
plenty.” 

“I surmise,” said Mr. Lamb, “that it was 
plagued dull for her at home. Her sister idol- 
izes her, but her husband, Charles Lockwood, 
claims her time and interest. Old Chauncey, 
they say, never allowed Grace to even think of 
men or marriage, when her vacations at home 
were frequent. I reckon she got deuced tired 
of it. At any rate, she has a big snap in this: 
document, for who knows all the old miser has 
stored away in his boxes and bags. I wonder 
what was his rush about the business anyway. 
He is good for many years yet of gaining and 
cheating. He’s only about fifty-seven or eight. 
Well, they say that the pain in the big toe from 
gout, while its paroxysms last, outpains all other 
pains, and a man always thinks each attack is 
sure to be his last. I wonder what Fullerton 
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is going to think about this will business,” con- 
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tinued Mr. Lamb, “if he ever learns of it, which 
he probably won’t. I can’t imagine why he 
didn’t have Fullerton witness the business, in- 
stead of that toothless, decrepit, old banker, Ste- 
vens. There is something mysterious between 
Chauncey and that banker. He was the first 
man to get acquainted with this gouty scamp, 
near forty years ago, when he first came to New 
Orleans. I’ve heard my father tell how Stevens 
gave Chauncey a fine start with money right out 
of the bank, and the whole world wondered 
by what sleight of hand young Chauncey worked 
it because Stevens’s own brother couldn’t have 
got a red cent the same day, even on security.” 
“Speaking of Fullerton,” said Mr. Barton— 
“That daughter of his is a stunner. She is 
only fourteen. She is a prodigy on the violin, 
and, when she is grown up, there will be a duel 
every day. She has a genuine Amati violin, and 
is studying now at the Anastasia, under Grace 
Chauncey. Fullerton, you know, is a widower, 
and travels a great deal in the interests of the 
cotton concern, and he has put Miss Enna under 
tite care of the nuns until she has completed 
her violin work. She comes home every Friday 
night, and remains with her father until Mon- 
day. A better style of firm would be, to my 
thinking, ‘Chauncey & Fullerton, Music Dealers,’ 
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with two such prodigies, rather than all this cot- 
ton business.” 

“T heard,” said Mr. Lamb, “that Fullerton 
is wooing Miss Thomson, the daughter of the 
Rector of Trinity.” 

“That’s interesting. It’s getting late, Lamb; 
Pil walk down with you. We've gossiped like 
two women.” 

Mr. Lamb locked his office, and he and John 
Barton walked through the busy, bustling streets 
of New Orleans, talking and wondering what 
would happen next with the Chauncey family, 
and they only had to wait until the next morny © 
ing to know. | 

Grace Chauncey had taken the veil, and had 
become forever Sister Imogene in the convent of 
Saint Anastasia, under the holy order of nuns 
of “Our Lady of the Lily.” 


e 
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CHAPTER III. 
NO SURPRISE TO ADELAIDE. 


Bop CHAUNCEY raved and swore, when he 
reached home from the law office and found 
Adelaide prostrated with grief, and heard the 
cause. 

Although Adelaide was not surprised, for 
Grace had, long before, confided all her plans 
and desires to her sister, they had argued and 
advised together about it for many weeks. A 
beautiful sight had been always these two moth- 
erless sisters in vacation days, with their arms 
lovingly entwined around each other, walking 
under the shady locust trees at the edge of the ° 
garden, confiding some light secret, or, mayhap, 
some vital thing, but confident, each in the 
other's love. 


“Happy and light the hearts of those, 
Who in each other fatth repose.” 
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’ If Charlie Lockwood had not stolen Adelaide’s 

heart, Grace might not have been a nun. Much 
that is serious often turns upon a small matter. 
A look of the eye, a word, a kiss makes history. 
And so, though expecting it, Adelaide was 
grieved. She had hoped that one more year 
might first pass. Their father’s rage knew no 
limit. He vowed he would make his whole will 
over again, but everybody advised him to leave 
it as it was, as a will could hardly bring much 
advantage to a poor nun, no matter what the 
specifications were. Entailed estate, or prop- 
erty, in the case of a nun, would certainly fall 
to the other heirs naturally, seeing that a nun 
herself will never have children of her own. 

As a last straw breaks the camel’s back, and 
the last drop runs the bucket over, so Robert 
Chauncey collapsed into a confirmed state of 
melancholia, after this last act of his accom- 
plished daughter. At times he would sit like 
one non compos mentis, and, again, when he 
would chance to see the gold harp near the win- 
dow in the music room, and hear the idle wind 
whistling softly through the strings, he would 
fly into a frenzy of grief and anger, which the 
combined genius of Adelaide and her husband 
could scarcely control. As time passed, only a 
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part of each week or each month was the cotton 
king able to be seen in his office. But Sister 
Imogene was making the name of the Convent 
of Saint Anastasia immortal by her inspired in- 
terpretations of music. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FATHER GAMALIEL, SISTER IMOGENE AND 
ENNA FULLERTON. 


Mr. FULLERTON was a very careful father. He 
did not put his daughter to study music in the 
convent to relieve his conscience, supposing that 
someway or somehow she would develop prop- 
erly under the spiritual influence and training 
of the nuns and priests. 

There was one ancient Bishop in the diocese, 
so old, so white with age, and so learned that 
everywhere he was called Father Gamaliel. At 
a great age, he was retired from the bishopric, 
and lived a serene and beautiful life in the quiet 
cloisters of Anastasia—a sort of bishop emeritus. 
He had been sent to this country by Pius IX, 
and remained in faithful service until the good 
Leo, a number of years ago, pitied the infirmi- 
ties of old age, and permitted him to rest. All 
languages were familiar to Father Gamaliel— 
hieroglyphics, Sanskrit and Chinese. He felt a 
more tender interest in Sister Imogene than in 


all the other nuns. People said it was owing to 
her divine music, and its subtle influence. Enna 
Fullerton had the next place in his heart, and 
maybe that was because she was imbibing stead- 
ily from Sister Imogene all her characteristics. 
Mr. Fullerton, even under these advantageous 
circumstances, was not willing to allow Enna to 
remain there without his own oversight. Con- 
sequently, he visited her every two weeks at the 
convent to hear and see her progress. On most 
of these occasions, upon Father Gamaliel’s order, 
the chapel was lighted, and a programme ar- 
ranged. The great organ with its gilded pipes 
was opened. The nuns who sang assisted with 
their Ave Marias, and Enna played. Sister Imo- 
gene always interpreted. She had the influence 
of Orpheus over every soul in the convent, and 
could even bring to tears the Mother Superior, 
who was naturally of a stern nature. One, fair, 
fading creature known as Sister Theodocia had 
not been able for a year to take part in these 
beautiful exercises. She only sat and wept, as 
she saw with her spiritual eyes what Imogene 
was describing, as Enna played it. Father 
Gamaliel had long watched those two crimson 
spots on her white cheeks, and knew that Theo- 
docia was going. 

“The angels are beckoning, and she will soon 
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go with them,” he said as he advised the Mother 
Superior to send her to her father’s country 
home, twenty-five miles away for a visit of a 
month or more, where she could enjoy the odors 
of growing flowers and country air, and quaff 
the refreshing waters of the natural springs. 
The Mother Superior told him that the jour- 
ney must be made by carriage, and though it 
would be difficult to arrange for proper escort, 
she would consent to it, and manage it in the best 
way she could. She accordingly set her ec- 
clesiastical wits to work to prolong the precious 
life of the dying nun. In a few days she had 
it all planned, and Father Gamaliel approved it. 
First, it was agreed that Sister Imogene was the 
best suited of the nuns to accompany Theodocia 
on this long and possibly last journey. The out- 
ing thus taken would also be a vast benefit to 
Imogene, for the four years of close confine- 
ment had been spent without a murmur, and 
without a visible tear. No human eye saw the 
tears that fell in the night on her pillow. Father 
Gamaliel also agreed to ask Mr. Fullerton, if it 
were possible for him to get away for a few 
days, to accompany the two nuns for their pro- 
tection and assistance. He was such a frequent - 
visitor there that the old bishop felt familiar with 
him, and many talks they had on religions, poli- 
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tics, and the arts. The astute patriarch also knew 
that he was rich. Enna had said that her father 
was coming that very evening, but did not in- 
tend to remain but an hour, as he had unusual 
matters to look to in the city, on account of Mr. 
Chauncey’s illness, but she would tell him that 
Father Gamaliel wished to see him. 
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CHAPTER V. 
TWO GENTLEMEN VISIT THE CONVENT. 


LaTE in the afternoon, before vesper time, 
the claviger came with his iron keys to unlock 
the gates of Saint Anastasia for two gentlemen. 
One of them was Enna’s father; the other, a 
perfect stranger, and extremely distinguished 
looking. 

Music pupils who lived in the convent, as 
Enna did, had the privilege of receiving guests 
in a small reception room opening directly into the 
large front hall—a room severely plain, but rich 
in wood and color with the floor mosaic. Four 
or five stately straight backed, ecclesiastical look- 
ing chairs were provided there for convenience, 
not comfort. 

David Fullerton was a broad shouldered, light 
haired gentleman of the patrician type. His 
hair waved slightly over the upper line of his 
forehead, and he wore his beard in the pointed 
Vandyke style; gray eyes that penetrated with 
a glance; and.a slight flush on his face, enhanc- 
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ing his manly beauty, but Enna had told the nuns 
that it was from organic heart trouble. 

_ He was now in the little reception room with 
the stranger. He asked for Enna, and expressed 
some haste. She sailed like a sylph through 
the old convent hall, and broke into the presence 
of the gentlemen like the sunlight breaks in, 
when the door is opened. 

“Ah! here is my daughter. Enna, I wish to 
introduce my new secretary and assistant, Signor 
Luigi Cenci, an Italian gentleman who speaks 
English as well as he does his native tongue.” 

“O! I did not know, papa, that you were 
expecting an assistant. How do you do, Signor 
Cenci! I am charmed to greet you, for dear 
papa has needed a secretary for a very long 
time.” 

Signor Cenci returned her greeting with ex- 
treme elegance. 

“Papa,” said Enna, “the Bishop, or. rather 
Father Gamaliel, wishes to speak to you in his 
ante-room on business of importance. He saw 
you coming and asked me to send you to him. 
He is waiting there now.” 

Mr. Fullerton excused himself, and leaving 
the young gentleman with Enna, soon found 
Father Gamaliel where Enna said he was. 

“My dear Mr. Fullerton, what I am about to 
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ask is a great favor, and one I could not and 
would not ask of any other person. I realize the 
pressure of your business at this time of the 
year; but I believe you will be willing to leave 
Mr. Chauncey in charge for a few days, in or- 
der that you may do an act of genuine charity.” 

“Certainly, certainly, my good bishop. I am 
happy to serve you, and since I have employed 
a competent assistant, I shall be able to do so. 
Pray speak what you wish.” 

And Father Gamaliel related to him the neces- 
sity for a change for Sister Theodocia, and that 
Sister _ Imogene was to take care of her through 
the journey. As some responsible person must 
accompany the two nuns, he could be satisfied 
with none other than himself, and requested him 
to go, at the same time telling him about the dis- 
tance, and the probable time it might take. 

Mr. Fullerton sat for a moment perfectly still, 
as if he were transfixed with some unusual vision. 
Chaperon for two nuns was truly a new experi- 
ence. In another moment he said with marked 
emotion: 

“T will gladly do you the favor. I will go, 
but not until Thursday of this week. To-day is 
Monday, and I will have affairs so arranged 
at the office as to be able to give you ten days 
or two weeks. Mr. Chauncey constantly grows 
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more disabled, and, as he lives two miles from 
our business, he rarely comes to the office. I go 
to him. You know his peculiarities. He is so 
parsimonious that I have never been able to 
get his consent to employing a secretary, and 
it is now a secret from him. I do not intend to 
let him know of Signor Cenci’s connection with 
our office until I must. He knows that I come 
here frequently to visit my daughter, and he 
never asks me about Sister Imogene, who is 
his own noble and beautiful daughter. He 
threatened to disinherit her for becoming a nun. 
You see how I am situated in business. I keep 
up the partnership because he is immensely rich. 
My secretary also represents great wealth.” 

“T see,” said the venerable priest. ‘Verily, it 
is hard for that kind of a rich man to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven; sooner will the camel 
go through the needle’s eye. If I can serve 
you in any way, either now or in the future, call 
upon me. Though feeble with age, and no more 
physical strength than a woman, I still am 
strong in counsel.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Fullerton, with more 
enthusiasm than he intended to express. “The 
confidence of Father Gamaliel is a ‘consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.’ I will treasure your 
sympathy. Does Sister Imogene know of the 
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arrangement, and is she willing to be accom- 
panied by a man outside of the convent walls?” 

“How discreet you are, my young brother. One 
would think you to be as old as I myself, instead 
of forty-two. I believe you told me that is 
your age. Sister Imogene knows the plan, and 
it was she herself who suggested you as the one 
to go.” 

In order to conceal the intense emotion he felt 
on hearing these words, he rose to go, saying he 
was in haste, and, bidding a hurried adieu to 
the bishop, went back to the reception room to 
find Enna and Signor Cenci already in friendly 
conversation, as if their acquaintance was one 
of old times, instead of less than half hour old. 
_ There is an irresistible charm about the Southern 
girl. Free and forward, without a hint of bold- 
ness; quick witted, sympathetic, hospitable, in- 
comparable in repartee, poetic and full of senti- 
ment. From the cradle up, she is permitted to 
mingle with people and develop her natural ca- 
pacity and charms, while the Northern girl, if 
seen at all, is seen and not heard. 

“Oh, papa, I believe Father Gamaliel has told 
you something about me, because your face is 
awfully white, and you know it never is unless 
you are either mad, or very glad.” 

“You are mistaken, my little girl.” 
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“Now, papa, stop—I’m eighteen,” interrupted 
Enna. 

“Very well, then, my little lady, you have 
guessed wrong this time, and beside, there is 
nothing to tel] about, my pearl, my Enna, but 
what is beautiful to hear,” and he drew her to 
his knee, and began to trot her after the fashion 
of Mother Goose melodies. 

“Oh, papa, what will Signor Cenci think of 
us?” 

Luigi Cenci already knew what he thought, 
but said nothing. Then Mr. Fullerton told them 
of the plan for accompanying the two nuns on 
the proposed expedition. Enna was deiighted, for 
she was so anxious to see her father away from 
hard work, for a little while, and she knew, too, 
that she would be allowed to have a little vaca- 
tion herself. She would take her real old Amati 
violin home and stay with the housekeeper, until 
Sister Imogene returned, and maybe give a dance 
or two. “Every one of the girls down town will 
just be dying to meet Signor Cenci, and, oh, my! 
just think, papa, he tells me he has brought his 
magnificent horse here with him, all the way from 
Italy. Now, papa, what excuse will you have to 
not let me ride horseback? Since Signor Cenci 
is your secretary, and not Mr. Chauncey’s, you 
can send him with me every day.” 
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Luigi replied that it would not require much 
force to secure his cémpany, both for horseback 
rides, and the grand opera. All he wanted 
was the consent of the general manager of the 
cotton concern. 

“Welcome, sir, welcome! Welcome, Signor 
Cenci, to our home. Come when you wish, and 
Enna will entertain you, according to good old 
Southern fashion. But it is past our time now. 
We must be going back to town at once. Good 
bye, daughter, be a sweet girl till I come again.” 

“Oh, you are coming Wednesday evening. I 
almost forgot to tell you a message from Sister 
Imogene.” Mr. Fullerton turned back eagerly 
to hear. “She is going to give one of those 
superb recitals of ours in the chapel of the great 
organ, Wednesday, for all the music pupils, and 
beside the inmates of the convent, a number of 
priests and dignitaries are expected. She re- 
quests you to come, for I am going to play 
Wieniawski’s ‘Legend,’ and Prume’s ‘Melan- 
cholia’ on my precious Amati, while Sister Gadski 
accompanies me on the organ—sister Imogene 
is going to interpret. Be sure to come, and 
bring Signor, by all means. It will inspire me.” 

“My sweet little daughter, if it locks the cotton 
market, I’ll be here. Depend upon it.” 

The two gentlemen walked rapidly out, and 
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entered their single-seated buggy, and drove off 
at good speed for the road between the convent 
and the city was not a safe one after night. 
There is an old abandoned mill, with broken 
wheel and roof caved in and huge holes broken 
through the rotten wood, where the moon looks 
through and scares belated travelers; and there 
is a murky swamp further down, on the other 
side, where cranes take their one-legged stand 
for the night, and the will-o’-the-wisp holds high 
carnival in the dank grasses. 

No wonder, then, these two gentlemen put 
whip to their good horse and hurried along. But 
there are conditions of heart and mind that 
shut out all grewsome environments, and Mr. 
Fullerton had such unusual emotions in his 
heart, that, though the night had been black 
and late, he could have said with Macbeth, “T 
have almost forgot the taste of fears.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SISTER IMOGENE INTERPRETS THE LEGEND. 


On Wednesday evening the chapel of the great 
organ was lighted with candles. A magnificent 
girandole, with each of its arms of silver holding 
a wax candle, hung by a silver chain from the 
vaulted roof over the choir gallery. This was 
the gift of the Cardinal Ufranta, a nephew of 
Father Gamaliel. Between the narrow Gothic 
windows, another arm of metal thrust itself out, 
with a candle. The dark teak wood of the organ 
and the ecclesiastical balustrade looked sombre 
in the dim light. A figure of the Blessed Virgin 
holding the infant Saviour to her breast added 
solemnity to the gathering of stoled priests and 
veiled nuns. Mr. Fullerton and Luigi were in 
their appointed places, and it was time to begin. 

All the music pupils were seated on a line of 
benches in front. There were steps leading from 
the-chapel floor up into the choir gallery. Enna 
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ascended the short stairway, and took her stand 
a little back of the railing, where she found Sister 
Imogene, who stepped toward the front and stood 
in the center so that the light from the grotesque 
girandole fell directly on her head. At the sight 
of this spectacle the audience seemed to breathe 
in one voice, “Ave Maria!” 

The stillness was soon broken when Sister 
Gadski softly touched a deep, far-off note, so 
full of trembling and rumbling and moaning that 
it was as if the thunders of heaven were wander- 
ing in search of the earth. “T'was Wieniawski’s 
‘Legend.’ A little nearer and louder, then sigh- 
ing itself away, far, far away. Enna now raised 
her bow and drew a tender slumber song from 
the strings, followed quick'y by a strain so plain- 
tive, so like'a wail, that tears seemed to fall from 
her violin. Sister Imogene, raising her beautiful 
eyes toward Heaven, opened her sweet lips and 
began to speak, while the others played on. 

“T see a nest of wee birds high in the top of 
a huge forest tree. The mother bird and her 
little ones are there. The father nightingale 
has flown away in quest of food, or mayhap to 
serenade at some sad window. It is so dark. 
The brook under the tree gurgles and bubbles 
and a cold, brown toad croaks from his crevice 
in the brake.” 
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Sister Gadski let loose the big diapason and 
the vox humana, and Enna lashed the strings of 
her violin as if to drive out the storm fiend. 

Sister Imogene clasped her hands with might. 
She continued: 

“The winds—the furious winds are howling. 
The storm breaks. The tree top bends, and sweeps 
low, creaking and swishing. The mother bird 
cries for her mate. He comes not. The lightning 
lights with lurid flame the forest wide, and the 
black eye of the toad winks not.”—( Softer now.) 
“The mother bird clings to her shaken nest. The 
winds are retreating. A sharp shower falls in 
nest and brook. Now all serene, the storm sub- 
sides. A last sharp flash of lightning; I see 
the wandering mate back in his nest. Stillness 
falls on the world, and peace in the well-mated 
nest.” The interpretation was finished. 

Clasping the cross of her rosary in a frenzy 
high above her head, Sister Imogene sank 
down upon her knees and wept, leaning upon the 
railing, while Sister Gadski finished the sublime 
postlude. Enna was excited over her wonderful 
triumph, and putting her arms about the weep- 
ing nun, led her to a seat on the other side of 
the organ. As she did so, Sister Imogene 
whispered : 

“Oh, Enna, you have played divinely. You 
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are a great genius,’ and they both sat there 
quietly to await the next duty. 

Isabel Trane sang Gounod’s “Ave- Maria” with 
that wonderful Bach Prelude accompaniment, 
and Dolly Granville sang “Holy Mother, Guide 
His Footsteps,” with a violin obligato. Sister 
Imogene interpreted one more short piece for 
Enna, a part of Prume’s “Melancholia,” in which 
the violin made her actually see a wounded swan 
trailing his blood, drawn by hunter’s ball, along 
the marshy lake, singing and gurgling his death 
song. . 

That was the last number. It was over, and 
every soul looked with amazement upon the in- 
spired interpreter. 

The music class was dismissed for ten days’ 
vacation. The priests went back to their town 
parishes. The nuns went to their beds and their 
prayers. Mr. Fullerton, assuring Father Gama- 
liel that he would be there at eleven ‘o'clock 
in the morning with the double carriage, and 
safe horses, went back to town himself with 
Enna and Signor Cenci, and as they flew by that 
old mill an owl hooted, “O, who are you?” 
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CHAPTER VIL 


AN ANOMALOUS SITUATION. 


NEXT morning, every nun at Saint Anastasia 
was assisting in the preparations for the depart- 
ure of Theodocia. None of them ever expected to 
see her again. A special mass was said in the 
small chapel of our Elect Lady ; close instructions 
given by the Mother Superior, and all were ready 
just as the noise of wheels was heard on the 
damp sand of the drive, and Mr. Fullerton 
arrived with his two bay horses. 

The two nuns were soon tucked in the back 
seat, the laprobes drawn well up, and Theodocia 
leaning lightly against the shoulder of Imogene. 

“Ten days, Father Gamaliel, at the shortest,” 
said Mr. Fullerton, “before we return. I will 
kill a flock of birds with one stone. I will attend 
to some business matters in several of the vil- 
lages through which we pass on the return 
journey, and the good Sister Imogene can visit 
the poor and enquire after the spiritual affairs 
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of the country folks. That would open up a 
new mission for Saint Anastasia, which might 
result in everlasting good.” 

“You speak with wisdom, good brother. You 
should have been a lawyer or a priest,” said the 
ared bishop, with a satisfied emotion concerning 
his own judgment. ‘“Adieu—adieu. Dominus 
Vobiscum.” 

In another minute they were rolling down the 
country road toward Centralia—twenty-five miles 
away. 

David Fullerton was the happiest man in or 
out of New Orleans. He conversed quietly and 
on suitable subjects, occasionally stopping his 
horses to administer small draughts of delicate 
orgeat or sweet cordial to Theodocia. The day 
was warm and sunny. A masterpiece of the 
Creator—lovely October! The two nuns, with 
admirable decorum, sat quietly on the back seat, 
not feeling at all natural riding with a man. The 
tomtit whistled at them from the orange hedge, 
and the dragon fly waved at them his gorgeous 
wings as on they went. Sister Theodocia actually 
appeared exhilarated by the experience, and 
talked with more strength and more hope than 
she had felt for many a day. In the South, it ts 
warm in October—for that matter, it is warm 
there in winter, and the crystal springs sparkling 
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by the roadside suggested thirst, as the odor of 
savory food whets the appetite, and the travelers 
stopped to drink. Mr. Fullerton, alighting, filled 
the little silver cup, and, with courteous dignity, 
handed it to each of the nuns. As he gave it 
to Imogene, their eyes met. His hand, by pure 
accident, touched the soft, white velvet of hers. 
Every atom of her beautiful face instantly 
blushed to the deepest crimson. Not a word was 
said. No need to speak. When “two hearts 
beat as one,’ words are not necessary. They 
now partook of a small plain luncheon, which 
the Mother Superior had given them, and hurried 
along so as to reach the little inn in the hamlet 
of Bois before the evening dew should begin to 
fall, and start Theodocia’s coughing. They 
reached it at about five o'clock, and settled down 
for a comfortable night, the sick nun declaring 
that she was only a little fatigued. Mr. Fuller- 
ton left them to interest himself in the hamlet, 
and only returned twice to offer his services, or 
enquire how they were. 

The next morning they started at seven 
o’clock, and, by slow travel, would reach the 
house of Theodocia’s father at noon. They had 
now journeyed so far to the southward, that 
the warm Gulf breeze, sweeping over the swamps 
of the delta brought fragrant odors of the 
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calamus, or sweet flag, to delight their senses. 
The wild grape vine tangled itself over groups 
of trees, forming natural bowers. The saffron 
love vine twined and twisted itself over the 
sassafras bushes, and the old-fashioned black- 
berry grew everywhere. Turning now to the 
left, the carriage began to ascend a steep hill 
so common on Southern country roads. The 
slope increased until it reached a point over- 
looking the old Mississippi from one hundred 
feet above its level. A white house, with green 
shutters, and verandas running around every 
side—a large yard well filled with flower beds— 
a spacious orchard where the trees already hung 
laden with little red apples and luscious plums— 
a deep, cold well with a “moss-covered bucket” 
in it—fat cows and cackling poultry—such was 
the home of Theodocia’s childhood, and which 
was still to refresh her, and hold her yet a little 
longer from the grave. Mr. Fullerton drove 
back to the inn at Bois in the afternoon, promising 
to return in a day or two for Sister meen 
to start back to Saint Anastasia. 

He visited a number of humble families siete 
not in the interest of the cotton market, but in 
the interest of David Fullerton, personally. He 
enquired diligently into the spiritual needs of 
the district, and ascertained that they desired 
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a small parochial school, as there were a dozen 
or more children too young to attend school at 
any distance. This was the golden opportunity 
of his life. He got together the prominent 
people of the place, and offered to found and 
support such a school at his own expense, and 
be himseif the director of it. He stipulated that 
the teacher must be a person residing in that 
district and must be under the direction of one 
of the good nuns that he would induce Saint 
Anastasia to send. He then enquired if there 
were a family in the neighborhood that could 
provide board for the nun, if she should come, 
and this was not an easy matter, even for a 
good offer in money; but finally he discovered 
that a highly respectable family a mile from 
the school and hamlet had a large, delightful 
house on a sort of cotton plantation, and were 
not only willing to take a boarder, but anxious 
to do so for the company and pleasure there 
was in it. The family name was Warrington. 
They felt in some discord with the Catholic 
Church, however, because one of the churches in 
New Orleans made a tremendous stir when Mr. 
Warrington married a Protestant girl. They 
had no children though, and the city parish had 
always felt consoled on that account, saying that 
they were glad that Mr. Warrington wouldn’t 
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have the sorrow of bringing up Protestant 
children, as they certainly would have been with 
such a heretic mother. All this was of no 
serious concern to Mr. Fullerton, when the War- 
ringtons told him about it. They did attend 
service at the little Bois chapel, because the 
priest was so young, and was so sociable with 
them. At any rate, they agreed to take a boarder 
or boarders, and Mr. Fullerton promised to call 
the next day. With his brain full of these 
schemes, and plenty of money and power to 
carry them out, he went to the little inn, and 
taking supper and refreshments, retired and slent 
until dawn, when he arose and hurried off with 
his horses to reach the home of Theodocia by 
breakfast time. This he accomplished without 
any effort, and as they sat at the wholesome 
sweet, country meal, Sister Imogene held them 
spellbound by her poetic descriptions of music 
and holy things. As Mr. Fullerton urged an 
early start, on the ground of important business, 
and reminding the nuns that Father Gamaliel 
wanted Sister Imogene to look over the mis- 
sion possibilities in the hamlets, she immediately 
obeyed, though Theodocia was very reluctant 
to part with her. 

“When you are better in health, my saintly 
Theodocia, I will come for you to take you 
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back to Anastasia, and I feel sure Mr. Fullerton 
will lend us his aid,” said Imogene, glancing with 
most exquisite finesse at him. 

“No truth more true,” he replied, and, bidding 
farewell to the kind and courteous family, David 
Fullerton and the beautiful nun he adored were 
alone on the road to Bois. With that chaste 
and delicate sense of propriety which character- 
izes every man of culture and intelligence, he 
sat apart from her. He did not wish to scare 
his idol, and shock her tender soul by abruptly 
seizing her, and declaring that which was in his 
heart. He refrained from such rashness, because 
his sentiments were genuine, and earnest love is 
able to control itself for the very sake of the 
object it loves. 

He told her so admirably of all that he had 
sought to arrange in Bois; about the little 
parochial school, and David Fullerton’s eyes 
grew so wonderfully full of light and life, that 
she forgot her spiritual position—she forgot her 
black veil—she forgot everything but the pros- 
pect of seeing this grand man often, if she came 
there three times a year to teach or assist the 
other teacher. Involuntarily she exclaimed, al- 
most aloud, “What joy!” 

Then he told her about the Warringtons, who 
would take boarders; and the young priest—too 
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young to be strict, and too young to be dis- 
cerning, and how he himself, being the founder 
of the school, must often visit and inspect it. 
Imogene was so intensely overcome with emotion 
that tears gathered in her divine eyes, and fell 
softly into her lap, as on the evening of the 
notable interpretation of “The Legend.” 

Leaning very gently toward her, and gradually 
a little nearer, so that each heard the other’s 
heart beat, he looked straight into her eyes and © 
slipping his strong arm around her, and pressing 
her close to his breast, exclaimed: 

“Grace, my angel, I love you! I adore you! 
Speak, for I know your heart.” 

“David, you have guessed the secret of my 
life. It was for you I went to the convent. I 
had no right to think I could ever claim you.” 

“Come away from it, then, my own beautiful 
Grace, with me.” 

“T cannot while my father lives,” replied 
Imogene. ‘He is your partner in business. He 
would cut you off, and have me excommunicated. 
He would make our lives miserable, for he is a 
miser. I hear that his end cannot be far off. 
‘May the saints preserve the soul of my poor 
father.” | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ENNA AND THE ITALIAN TAKE A RIDE, 


THE day after the wonderful recital in- the 
Chapel of “Our Elect Lady” Luigi Cenci was 
almost beside himself with admiration for Enna. 

If she plays the violin with so much expres- 
sion, she must do everything in the same man- 
ner; so he took advantage of the father’s invita- 
tion and welcome, and concluded to spend much 
of his time at the Fullerton mansion, whether 
the housekeeper, Polly Van Sickle, approved it or 
not. He wanted to begin right, so he sent to 
Enna a large basket of American Beauty roses, 
with the information that he would call that 
evening at eight o’clock, and he carried out 
his plan to the minute. The Fullerton mansion 
is located on one of the fashionable avenues of 
New Orleans, and quite near the social center. 
All the gaiety and life of the stirring Southern 
city rotated about this quarter. Everybody knew 
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that Enna was home for an unexpected vacation, 
and everybody expected a royal time—parties, 
balls, operas, dinners and drives. 

Signor Cenci was conducted into the east 
salon by the most interesting person in New 
Orleans—the old black butler, who was house- 
man for “old Mars and Missus Fullerton” before 
the war, and who always felt now as if he had 
the right, even if he didn’t dare use it, to call 
the present master of the house “Davy.” 

Luigi had never seen a black man in this ca- 
pacity before in his life, and he was highly 
entertained to see the venerable creature, with 
white, woolly hair on his head, where it was not 
perfectly bald, white thread gloves, which he 
always wore in the house, and a swallow tail 
coat with a white vest. 

“Please, sir, gim me your cawd to take to 
de lady.” 

“Certainly,” returned Signor Cenci, as he laid 
an exquisitely engraved Venetian visiting card on 
the little silver tray that reflected the old hand 
that held it. 

“I reckon you is Mr. Chinchy, what I heahed 
Miss Enna talking bote,” said old Nelson, as he 
made a profound bow, and went out with the 
card. 

Almost instantly, Enna appeared at the distant 
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end of the double salon; between the Damascus 
portieres of blue and gold, arrayed in a gown 
of filmy green of most delicate hue. As she ap- 
proached him through the forest of chairs and 
gorgeous furniture, her reddish yellow curls 
floated about her shapely head, and fell in be- 
witching sprays over her forehead. She was 
laughing merrily all the way, and holding out 
her arm, and began talking before she reached 
Signor Cenci, who seized her hand in greeting 
as soon as she was near enough; after which he 
cast an anxious look toward the end of the salon, 
as if expecting someone else. 

“Ah! I see, Signor Cenci, you have forgotten 
that you are in America and in New Orleans. 
You expect a chaperone or governess to in- 
trude upon us. Disabuse your mind. In the 
South, we girls are treated, as a rule, like in- 
telligent human beings. We go, and come, 
when we choose, and life is life with us, and 
we don’t carry jailers and watchers around with 
us. Virtue is a protection to itself. If you 
should see a person constantly attended by a 
bailiff, you would justly suspect that the man 
were capable of crime, if he had not already 
committed one. Oh! The South, the sunny 
South, is the place for me! But tell me, in- 
stantly, what you thought of the convent recital,” 
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and Enna sat down on the little French sofa, upon 
which Signor Cenci was himself about to be 
seated. 

He thought to himself: This is the most blessed 
country on the face of the earth, where the 
girls actually have perfect freedom, and actually 
sit on the same sofa with a fellow. 

And he congratulated himself also that there 
were none of those fool societies like the Epula- 
rians, that keep a man in hot water eternally. 
Poor Bianco! thought he. 

He was half dazed, and did not answer im- 
mediately. Enna repeated her question about 
the recital, and Signor Cenci finally came to his 
’ wits. 

“Miss Enna,” he said, “I have never been so 
near heaven before as on that evening. Sister 
Imogene is the most sublime creature living, ex-., 
cept her pupil. And you say she is a daughter 
of stingy old Bob Chauncey ?” 

“Yes, his daughter. And he has another one— 
Mrs. Charles Lockport, whom you shall soon 
meet. I mean to invite her to dine with you at 
our own table. She is a living angel, and she 
adored Sister Imogene, they all say. Nobody 
ever could tell why Sister Imogene became a 
nun, unless it was just her intensely poetic nature, 
which is always more contented when separated 
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from the common world. Her name was Grace; 
the other one is Adelaide.” 

“Thank you. I shall be charmed to meet them 
all. JI am here for the purpose of getting rich, 
and, if “Mr. Bob’ doesn’t look sharp, I might be 
junior partner of Fullerton & Cenci, some day. 
How strange, I must keep hid from him! But I 
_know he would raise a disgraceful row, if he 
knew there was a high-priced secretary con- 
nected with his business. The important papers 
are within my reach, but the untarnished name 
of Cenci knows only honor.” 

As he spoke of the good name of the family, 
he bethought him of his stiletto. Reaching in a 
pocket over his breast, he drew out the handsome 
blade, and began to tell Enna about its history, 
as far as he knew it—of his grandfather’s death, 
and how a mischief-maker had started a tale of 
mystery, and how he chased him on his flying 
black Pluto. And how the old Cardinal Ufranta 
had the audacity to ask for the stiletto, as if he 
had an interest in it, just as Luigi was coming 
away. | 

Enna listened with increasing animation, for 
anything that resembles romance fascinates a 
Southern girl. 

“Oh, speaking of your Pluto. When shall we 
have our ride? I am wild to go, and I am wild 
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to see that wonderful Arabian horse. Where 
did you get him?” 

“He was presented to a relative of my mother 
about four years ago by a sheik in Hayel in 
Arabia. Afterward, I presume, it was presented 
to me for being a good boy; and the man who 
now gets my Pluto, will have to take me, too.” 

“How about the girl?’ said cunning, gay, 
Enna. 

“Oh! That is different. There might be some 
girl that could freely have my Pluto for taking 
me.” 

“TI am obliged to go out to the convent on 
Saturday to get a lot of violin music that I 
forgot. Papa would almost go crazy, if he 
knew I was not practicing those very things 
every day. Let me suggest something jolly. We 
will go horseback. I will arrange it.” 

“Agreed,” said Signor Cenci. “But, first, you 
must promise to go to the grand opera with 
me to-morrow night. It is early for the season, 
of course, but the managers are giving some 
good reasons why they have secured a perform- 
ance of “Linda di Chamouni” at this time. You 
will go, of course? . Shall I have to ask your 
chaperone or your housekeeper, or whoever she 
is—Miss or Mrs. Polly Van Sickle?” 

“No, I am the only one who knows whether 
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I will go or not. I answer for myself, and I 
answer that I shall go.” 

“That is great! Wouldn’t that sound fine in 
old Italy,” said the infatuated Cenci, as he started 
to go, for they had chatted away the time, and 
it really was quite late. Old Nelson, constantly 
and faithfully in his place, was ready with “Mr. 
Chinchy’s” hat and cane in the hall. Enna 
laughed until she cried when she tried to teach 
Nelson to pronounce the name of her new friend. 
When Signor Cenci had gone out, old Nelson 
said to Enna: 

“Look yer, little missy, I gwine tell your paw 
when he comes home, how close you set by Mr. 
Chinchy. He awful good lookin’, though. I 
don’t blame yer.” | 

“Hush, Uncle Nelson, you mustn’t hear so 
much. I am really in love with Signor Cenci, 
but he doesn’t know it, and I don’t want you to 
tell him.” 

The old black man almost bent himself over 
double laughing, and, when he could speak, he 
said : 

“You go on to bed now, honey. I’m gwine to 
lock up all de doahs.” 

And Enna obeyed him and in a short time was 
sound asleep, with those American beauties right 
beside her bed, where Polly Van Sickle had put 
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them, dreaming of stilettos and Arabian horses, 
and of the coming opera. 

At dawn a furious rain storm began to beat 
against the roof and shutters, and awakened ev- 
erybody with its roaring. It continued most of 
the day, but along toward late afternoon, Enna’s 
heart was gladdened by the gorgeous rainbow 
that spanned the firmament, and the lines of daf- 
fodil that marked the horizon. Clapping her 
hands for joy, she shouted: 

“Rainbow at night, shepherd’s delight. Hurrah 
for the opera, and hurrah for my cavalier!” 

When he came that night, he brought some 
more roses, and the two young people verily out- 
dazed each other, they were both so brilliant, 
and both so superbly dressed. When they got 
out into the hall, and it fell to his happy lot to 
adjust the charming pink velvet opera cape, lined 
with ermine, over Enna’s bare, lily-white shoul- 
ders, he wondered if twenty-one were too young 
for a man to have serious thoughts. As they 
stepped into the carriage, he did venture to say, 
because it was dark, and nobody could see him 
blush: 


“The roses you have, Miss Enna, have no 
beauty, except as reflected from you.” 


“Oh! how charming you are in your expres- 
sions. We girls love to hear sweet things. Think 
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up something else as soon as you can. You will 
have all the New Orleans girls sitting at your feet 
before the winter 1s past. You'll see a lot of them 
to-night—and—and—they—will—see—you.” 

The drive was short—too short, and they were 
actually in their box, in the theatre before they 
realized it. The gorgeous gowns, the flashing 
jewels, the costly fans fluttering in every direc- 
tion, the dainty perfumes of thousands of cut 
flowers, the bare shoulders and graceful arms of 
beautiful women, their flashing eyes, their smiles, 
the audible hum of gay conversation, all mingling 
with the tuning tum-tum of the orchestra, intox- 
icated the gallant Italian with wild delight. Every 
opera glass and lorgnette in the house was turned 
on the Fullerton box, and a dozen girls had al- 
ready become deadly rivals of Enna. A full burst 
of harmonious melody from the orchestra, the 
lights lowered, and Patti was before the New Or- 
leans Society in Donizetti’s “Linda di Chamouni” 
supported by the greatest artists of the age. 

Luigi Cenci had never spent such an evening 
in his life, and that night, like a little child, sur- 
feited all day with new toys, laid his head on 
his pillow, and dreamed about it, crying out in 
his sleep. 

They had agreed to postpone the trip on horse- 
back to the convent until Tuesday, but on Sunday, 
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after hearing high mass at the cathedral, he called 
and spent an hour with Enna, and listened with 
rapture to her indescribable playing on the violin, 
of elegies, andantes, and religious rhapsodies, 
suitable for the Sabbath, and went back to his 
apartments in the hotel to spend a quiet evening 
with his cigar, and write to his father. He had 
heard nothing, as yet, from home since his depar- 
ture, and was feeling a little restless about it, 
for he had in mind their recent trials, and Bianco’s 
cruel separation from Lucia. Now that he had 
met Enna, he began to feel a congenial sympathy 
in such affairs. All day Monday was spent in 
strict, close attention to business in the office. 
Every figure, line and letter was inspected, scru- 
tinized, corrected and pronounced “good” so that 
he chuckled with pride, as he thought to himself, 
“Sf ‘old Bob’ himself should happen in, I’m ready 
for him.” Labor and love are blessings. To the 
man who labors, as to the man who loves, time 
flies with rapid wings. To the man who both 
labors and loves, time does not seem to exist. 
By a process of anticipation and hope, he ad- 
vances into the future without knowing it. 
Tuesday afterncon had actually come with its 
attractive engagement for the ride to the convent. 
At nearly half past two o’clock, Signor Cenci gal- 
loped up the bustling avenue, dashed gaily 
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through the open gateway, leading into the white 
‘shell drive that ran around to the west side of 
the house. There, standing in the porte-cochére, 
was Enna’s milk white horse, stamping, dancing, 
quivering for the start. His finely pointed, deli- 
cately tinted ears moved to and fro, and his pink, 
shell like nostrils panted nervously. Damon, the 
black coachman, held him firmly by the bridle 
near the mouth. Luigi shivered with fear when 
he saw this beautiful, wild looking creature, and 
Damon told him this was Miss Enna’s hors2. 

“Has your mistress no fear of horses?” asked 
Signor Cenci. “Does her father allow her to ride 
this horse?” 

Damon opened his big mouth to laugh, dis- 
playing a row of white teeth, as he proudly said: 

“Miss Enna ain’t ’fred o’ nuffin, and her paw so 
proud uv ’er, I reckon he’ed let ’er ride on a reg- 
lar lion, ef she once could git on hits back.” 

At this point old Nelson opened the door, and 
Enna ran merrily out and across the piazza to 
greet her sir knight. 

“How sweet of you to come on time. Isn’t 
ita charming day! We’ll simply have a heavenly 
ride. We won’t stay but a little while in the con- 
vent—only long enough to get that roll of music. 
How wonderful you look, Signor Cenci. Do all 
the boys in Italy look so grand when they ride? 
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I am so glad to have you introduce something new 
here.” 

Now he did look as if he had fallen out of a pic- 
ture book—with his chamois skin leggings, laced 
_up over his dark brown velvet riding breeches, 
his velvet coat of the same color buttoned close 
up to his neck, and a tight cap of dark brown 
drawn over the back of his head, leaving some 
black locks waving in front. His gloves and 
gauntlets were of the same material and color as 
his leggings, and his short whip had an ivory 
handle. : 

Enna wore her dove gray cloth riding habit 
with gloves of the same color, and a little skull 
cap of gray velvet. A narrow silver belt was 
clasped around her delicat. waist, and her dainty 
white whip had a malachite handle with a whistle 
in the end. Old Nelson insisted on lifting Enna 
himself into her saddle, while Signor Cenci gaily 
mounted his precious jet black Arab. A light 
touch of the whip, and away they started together 
like a prince and princess in a fairy tale. Nelson 
bent himself all up double again and began one 
of those big laughs in which he indulged when- 
ever he was pleased or proud, when they started. 
They looked like knight and lady off with horse 
and hound for the falcon chase, for Enid’s black 
hound always followed her horse. Until they 
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were clean out of the city, Enna was kept busy 
waving her handkerchief, for at every turn of 
the head, she spied some jealous sweetheart, or 
some girl green with envy. 

Signor Cenci kept watching the dangerous 
white horse, and asking Enna not to ride too fast, 
at which she would touch her Pegasus, and can- 
ter on ahead of him for a little distance just to 
“show off.” 

Of course, Luigi was proud of it, but he didn’t 
think it was safe, and told her so. In less than 
one hour they were under the walls of old Anasta- 
sia, and, it being the middle of the day, the gates 
/ were open. They both dismounted, and leaving 
’ their horses with the claviger, went into the con- 
vent. Enna left Signor Cenci in the little recep- 
tion room, while she went in quest of her music. 

When good old, decrepit, saintly Father Gama- 
liel heard he was there, he left off counting his 
beads, and went in to show respect to the dis- 
tinguished secretary of his friend and benefactor, 
Mr. Fullerton, who was even then off on a mis- 
sion of charity for him and the convent. He ap- 
peared very much interested in the Signor on that 
account, and entered into a general conversation 
with him, intermingling, of course, his usual reli- 
gious injunctions to the young—the keeping 
of the holy law, the golden rule, the beatitudes, 
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and other wise things. Luigi Cenci had been 
taught from his cradle up to know and to re- 
spect true religion. In their noble family, Chris- 
tianity was considered an essential element in 
true culture, so that the young man was not 
bored by the conversation. Father Gamaliel en- 
quired of him many things concerning Naples, 
and the surrounding country. 

“Were you ever there?” asked Luigi. 

“Never, but once when I was young. My home 
was in Rome. But I have mourned many a year 
for my poor brother who lived there in the early 
Garibaldian days, away back near the middle 
fifties. He was not a religious man, but his 
son, now also quite an old man, is a cardinal.” 

“What is your nephew’s name?” enquired 
Luigi. “Mayhap, I have heard of him.” 

“He is the Cardinal Ufranta.” 

“Cardinal Ufranta! Can it be possible! Do 
you know anything about the Epularian Society ?”’ 
anxiously enquired Luigi. 

“No, nothing; although knowing of it, when a 
boy, I do not know even whether it now exists. 
My nephew never speaks of it in his letters.” 

“Do you frequently hear?” asked Luigi, his in- 
terest increasing steadily. 

“Yes, frequently—once in a month, probably. 
You must have noticed that beautiful girandole 
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that hangs near the organ in the chapel. That 
was a gift to us from Cardinal Ufranta.” 

“Why, the last thing I saw before leaving 
Naples was a note from the Cardinal to my 
father, Collona Cenci.” 

At this important juncture, Enna came in nois- 
ily, and gaily, as usual, and insisting upon start- 
ing immediately, “so as to get past that old shack- 
ly mill before sun-down.” 

“Never fear, little girl,” said Father Gamaliel. 
“Your tather’s secretary is a suitable escort, 
and will carry you safely home.” 

Luigi chuckled again to himself, as he felt 
in his bosom, and touched the stiletto, and 
chuckled again to think that Ufranta didn’t get 
it. 

“Yes, indeed, I will protect her, and am pre- 
pared to do it.” 

Bidding adieu to the venerable priest, he 
wished them godspeed, and closed the door. 
They mounted quickly, and turned out into the 
road. Enna hung the little leather music roll 
over the horn of her saddle. 

“T am going to play every one of those pieces 
to you to-night, if you will come to listen—will 

you ?” 
- “My heart is verily crystallized with joy at 
the thought, Miss Enna.” 
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“T do wish you would drop that horrid ‘Miss’ 
and just call me Enna.” 

“Bravo,” said he. “And you will call me 
Luigi, and that means best of friends.” 

“T’ll agree,” returned the pretty girl, and the 
glances they exchanged were like electric sparks 
scintillating from the surface of steel when a 
storm is brewing. 

The day was fast declining and the sun was 
steadily rolling toward the horizon. They were 
riding toward the east, so they were not blinded 
by the yellow light. Luigi forgot to take special 
notice, as he had intended, of the fields of cotton 
flourishing along the roadsides, with their dark 
brown boles burst, and overflowing with the 
snow white substance that was going to make 
him rich, as it had “Chauncey & Fullerton.” 
His eyes were occupied, as was his whole heart, 
with his charming equestrienne. The head of 
Enna’s horse was held high in the air on a neck 
curved like that of a swan. 

“The ancient priest told me some news, Enna.” 

“Will you tell me the news? How could 
Father Gamaliel tell you news? Does he read 
the newspapers?” 

“Some time soon I will tell you, but not now,” 
said Luigi. “But I believe he is the only man 
living that can unfold the mystery concerning 
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my stiletto. His memory is a miracle. The 
librarian of Alexandria had a poor one beside it. 
I believe he remembers the day of his birth, so 
accurately does he speak of occurrences in the 
early part of the century.” 

“He is a great friend of papa’s.” 

_ They had been cantering along in “dolce far 
niente” style, when the vesper chimes began to 
ring. 

“Hark!” said Enna. “The sun is almost 
down. We must hasten, for Miss Van Sickle 
expects you to supper, and, after that, | am go- 
ing to venture to take you to see Mrs. Lockport, 
Adelaide Chauncey, you know. You won’t have 
to see Mr. Chauncey at all, anyway. Now, I 
want to show you how I can make Dawn,” for 
this was the creature’s name,—‘dance a cake 
walk;” and she lightly touched the sleek side 
of her white cloud, and blew her little whip 
whistle. 

Dawn sprang forward, as usual, under those 
signals, and began to lift his front feet, one after 
the other, and down again, and to advance a 
little more rapidly, repeating the graceful steps. 
He had gone less than fifty feet when the leather 
music roll slipped down and at every step struck 
him a sharp, peculiar blow, alternating on the 
neck and shoulder; Enna had not noticed it. At 
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this moment, a railroad engine gave a shrill 
shriek. Dawn crouched back on his haunches 
trembling and writhing with fear. A _ fierce 
snort of the nostrils, a violent leap forward, and 
on, on, dashed the white steed foaming, quiver- 
ing, panting. 

“Good heavens! That cannot be play.” Luigi 
put whip to Pluto, and flew, for he knew that 
Enna’s horse was running away with her, and to 
reach the crossing with the engine would mean 
death. The black hound that followed Enna kept 
pace with the horse, and barked incessantly with 
all his might. This added fuel to the flame. 
Luigi’s heart almost stood still, when he heard 
Enna’s voice shouting to him: 

“Fly, Luigi, I cannot stop him!” 

He shouted back and strained every nerve to 
reach her. “Don’t jump! Don’t jump! Pull 
back on the bridle with all your strength. Cour- 
age!—Go faster, Pluto—faster—faster !’’ 

Luigi was now so near the white horse that 
he could see the bold muscles standing out with 
rage and energy. Every fibre and leader in leg 
and thigh were like netted cords being drawn 
hither and thither by adverse forces. 

“Hold fast, brave girl! I am coming. The 
engine is not yet near the crossing! Throw 
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your arms around his neck, and cling for your . 
life—Fly, Pluto!” 

Enna heard and obeyed, for her strength was 
giving out. Her fair hair streamed to the wind. 
Her dainty cap was gone. Her silver belt hung 
from her waist. She could no longer stick to 
the saddle, and slipped out of it, and swung from 
the neck of the foaming beast. 

“OQ ye gods! Let me reach her now.” His 
prayer was answered. He had discovered that 
the music roll was the source of the trouble, and 
drawing out a pen knife, he strained forward, 
and slashed the blade through the strap; he 
clutched the bridle, cheering Enna to hold one sec- 
ond longer. It was impossible. She had fainted at 
last, and dropped at the feet of Dawn, who had 
stopped short when the music roll ceased its 
whipping, and Luigi’s strong hand had grasped 
his bit. Luigi was on the ground before Enna 
fell, holding both horses by their bits, who began 
to plunge for release when the engine sizzled 
and shrieked at the crossing, not ten feet away. 

An eternity to Luigi Cenci was spent in that 
last minute. As quickly as possible he tied 
their bridles together and knotted them around 
a strong sapling, and stooped to lift his heroine 
out of the dust. She was still unconscious, and 
a little thread of blood trickled out of her 
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marble forehead. He took her up in his arms, 
as if she were an infant. 

“Oh! heavens—Enna—Enna, can you hear 
even if you can’t speak? Where will I find a 
house—where some cold water! Ah! there is 
no eye to blame me. Iwill staunch the blood 
with a kiss.” : 

With all the manly vigor of his being, he did 
as he said, but the unconscious girl knew it not, 
and the linnet on the hedge never told it. He 
carried her gently and carefully to a little country 
cottage that he discovered in the woods, just 
around the bend in the road, and laid her on 
the old-fashioned sofa in the best room, and a 
good woman brought a snow white pillow and 
cold water. 

It was half an hour before she recovered full 
consciousness, and asked to be told what all had 
happened, and why was she in so strange a place. 
More and more her wits came to her, and she 
sprang up, exclaiming that it was almost dark 
and they must start. With a scream of sudden 
pain, she fell back again to the sofa. She could 
not stand. Her ankle was sprained. The kind 
woman ran for hot water, exclaiming as she 
went: 

“Hot water is the comfortablest thing in the 
world for any sprain.” ; 
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As soon as she disappeared, Luigi was no 
longer able to conceal his emotions of regret 
and admiration. He sat down on the sofa be- 
side Enna and lifting her trembling hand to his 
lips, pressed upon it a fervent kiss. 

“My beautiful heroine, how brave, how strong 
you are!” 

“Oh! Signor—oh, I mean—I mean Luigi, 
what did you do to stop my horse? It is you who 
are the hero.” 

“Then we are quite divided in opinion—at 
least on this subject.” 

Luigi then requested her to remain in the cot- 
tage until he could go to town and bring out her 
own carriage, and black Damon to take her 
home; and in order to avoid publicity, he agreed 
not to take Dawn back home until after dark. 
If people should see him, he thought, leading the 
white horse up to the Fullerton mansion without 
its rider, when they had been seen starting off to- 
gether only three hours before, all the newspapers 
in New Orleans would have out extras with sen- 
sational reports. Accordingly, he rode Pluto, 
the Arab, and left him down town, and came 
back in the carriage with Damon. Luigi aston- 
ished the “good Samaritan” by giving her two 
gold pieces, and volumes of thanks for her care 
of Enna, and her agreement to keep the young 
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lady’s horse until they would send a man for it. 

Luigi carried Enna in his arms to the carriage, 
and put her in it amongst the cushions that Polly 
Van Sickle had sent. Signor Cenci was never 
so proud nor ever so important 1n all his life. 
He had never before had complete charge of a 
lady or girl, and the whole _ responsibility 
for her welfare. And now this experience be- 
gan to develop a degree of seriousness in the 
young man’s mind, and he concluded that there 
was something in the world better to anticipate 
than being Cotton king. They arrived at Enna’s 
home in less than an hour, slow traveling, and 
when Mrs. Polly Van Sickle saw the bruised 
forehead and sprained ankle of Mr. Fullerton’s 
daughter, she wrung her hands with grief and 
fear. Of course, all Miss Enna’s engagements 
were cancelled. Her vacation was to be spent 
with arnicas and liniments and plasters, and 
the whole town was disappointed and chagrined. 
Of course, Signor Cenci was admitted every 
day for a short call, and more cut flowers and 
choice bonbons went into the Fullerton house 
within the next two weeks than had ever been 
seen in any one house in a year. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
NEWS FROM NAPLES. 


At the end of two weeks there began to be 
such a demand in the office for Mr. Fullerton 
that the young secretary was rejoiced to learn 
of his arrival from the country. Luigi also 
began to feel the inconvenience of non-acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Chauncey, and resolved to remove 
the difficulty as soon as possible. Mr. Fullerton 
was in fine spirits and fine health. Everybody 
congratulated him upon the wonderful change 
they discovered in him. He was the picture of 
Happiness. , 

Upon examining the books and documents in 
his office, he was so delighted with the accuracy 
and excellence in every respect with which his 
secretary had managed affairs that he spoke 
out directly. 

“Signor Cenci, I have put you to a severe test, 
and I am perfectly satisfied. I believe I can 
send you to transact business with the senior 
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member of our firm, saving me many useless trips 
to him.” Nothing could have suited Luigi bet- 
ter. “I hope,’ continued Mr. Fullerton, “my 
daughter showed you courtesy and entertain- 
ment in my absence. She told me of the little 
escapade on horseback. Her ankle ‘is quite 
strong again, and she will go back to her lessons 
with Sister Imogene next week.” 

“Miss Enna was very kind to me, and fre- 
quently invited me to your house, and I assure 
you it prevented me from dying of homesick- 
ness.” 

A gentleman called Mr. Fullerton away from 
this interview. At the same moment the post- 
man came into the office with a letter from 
Naples—the first since Luigi’s arrival. 

It was from his father, relating in detail every 
matter of interest that had happened since 
Luigi’s departure. How Bianco had entered 
into his systematic investigation of the mysteri- 
ous stiletto affair, and that he had employed 
the most expert detectives in Italy to find the 
stolen parchment. He also said that the 
Marchioness Janota had gone to Egypt and the 
Orient with Lucia to travel for an indefinite 
period, and all correspondence had been cut off 
between Lucia and Bianco. Also that the Car- 
dinal Ufranta had disappeared suddenly, pre- 
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venting an interview concerning his note about 
the stiletto; but that the detectives had all these 
points and were sifting every atom of evidence. 
_ Luigi replied immediately to his father’s let- 
ter, and told him all about his acquaintance with 
Father Gamalieil at the Convent of Saint Ana- 
stasia, and that he was an aged uncle of Cardinal 
Ufranta, advising this item also to be given 
into the ears of the detectives. The uncle could 
at least give some history of his nephew that 
might connect with the present interest. Luigi 
had noticed the sad look of the aged priest, when 
he talked of his brother living in the old Gari- 
baldian days. | 
If Luigi had gone out to the convent at the 
moment of writing his letter, he would have seen 
a wreath of smiles around the face of Father 
Gamaliel. Sister Imogene had been describing 
Theodocia’s home, and how she would surely 
recover there, and soon be back to the convent; 
and about the established parochial school at 
Bois—a gift from Mr. Fullerton—to be con- 
ducted under the auspices of Saint Anastasia, and 
how she, herself, would go frequently and assist 
and instruct. She radiated her happiness, and 
every nun, and every pupil and even the grand,. 
pious Mother Superior reflected it. The musical 
recitals were resumed. Sister Imogene’s inter- 
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pretations grew more inspired, but, now, as 
formerly, only a chosen few were admitted to 
the Chapel to hear them, and almost exclusively 
parents of the pupils, but there was a new at- 
mosphere for some reason. 
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CHAPTER X. 
SIGNOR LUIGI MAKES AN IMPORTANT CALL. 


THANKSGIVING day came and went. Autumn 
had chilled itself into early winter. The cotton 
crop had long been gathered. 

Prosperity smiled on all sides, and the finan- 
cial strength of Chauncey & Fullerton increased 
daily. 

About the second week in December a matter 
of unprecedented import occupied David Fuller- 
ton in the office, and it was imperative that he 
confer with Chauncey either by his own lips or 
his trusty secretary. Giving Luigi some sealed 
matter and a letter of introduction, he dispatched 
him to the palatial residence of Bob Chauncey—a 
half mile from town, toward the northeast, near 
the river. There are many fine dwellings along 
that direction, but to-day, you will see none like 
Chauncey’s. 

As the “king’s business requires haste,” Luigi 
lost no time. Stating to the colored servant at 
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the door that his business was private, he was 
conducted into a sort of office improvised for 
Mr. Chauncey’s use at home. Mr. Chauncey 
was having one of his attacks of gout lightly; 
but, if the business was concerned, he must see 
the messenger. He came hobbling in with his 
big stout cane, groaning and complaining as he 
came. When he saw what a distinguished look- 
ing youth he was about to greet, he stopped sud- 
denly, bluntly remarking: 

“T thought it was only a messenger. Who are 
you, sir? Be seated, while we talk,” for Luigi 
had remained standing. 

“Let me assist you, Mr. Chauncey, to your 
chair,” said Luigi. ) 

“Oh no—no—no, thank you, no—no—oh—no, 
I am quite spry. Now to business.” 

““There is not much talking, sir, to be done. 
Mr. Fullerton has commanded haste. Here are 
two or three documents. His business at the 
office was serious, and it was impossible for him 
to come himself.” 

While Mr. Chauncey read the letters, Luigi 
was hoping he might get a passing glimpse of 
the beautiful Adelaide Lockport, but he was dis- 
appointed. He did see in the distance the grand 
gold harp, for Mr. Chauncey had never allowed 
it to go to the convent. Now, if Signor Cenci 
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had known that one of these communications 
was an elaborate letter of introduction of him-. 
self, with detailed explanations for his existence - 
in the business, he would have watched the coun- 
tenance of the portly personage before him, in- 
stead of thinking of ladies and harps. This is 
to be forgiven in a man not yet twenty-one, and 
who has not altogether “put away childish 
things.” 

“Good heavens! Tell Fullerton to send those 
accounts at once to the President of the Board, 
and also draw on Stevens to-morrow—too late 
to-day—banks all closed. Also to lose no time 
in buying every bale of that bankrupt stock. It 
will mean a hundred thousand to us before the 
end of another year. Lose no time, young man, 
in this matter. One word, to you personally 
before you go. What do I understand your 
name to be from this letter here?” 

“TI have the honor, my dear sir, to bear the 
name of Cenci.” 

“Cenci!” 

— “Yes, but the people in this country do not 
readily catch the pronunciation, and they call me 
all sorts of names.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“Naples, in Italy. We watch Vesuvius from 
my father’s portico.” 
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“Who is your father?” 

. “The excellent Collona Cenci, son of the la- 
mented and worthy Angelo Cenci.” 

“Did you say your grandfather is dead ?” 

“Yes, sir. I grieve to say it. He was so kind 
and so affectionate.” 

“What ailed him?” 

“He had grieved for many, many years for a 
wayward son, Roberti, who ran away from him 
and from home, and from whom he never heard. 
He was never reconciled and grew into old, old 
age with a heavy heart. He died only this 
Spring: e : 

“Speak louder—” said Mr. Chauncey. 

“Only last Spring from a sudden shock.” 

“What kind of a shock? Was he out in a 
storm ?” 

“No. Far better had it been a natural storm. 
He discovered one day, accidentally, that a large 
jewel casket containing all of my grandmother’s 
costly bridal jewels, beside all her other jewels 
and many valuable papers and coins and keep- 
sakes, had been stolen by some low lived knave 
out of a secret cabinet, where my grandmother 
herself had put them, and he left them there for 
sentiment. On the discovery, he dropped dead, 
for he was ninety years old, feeble and broken 
hearted.” 
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“TI will not detain you longer. Too long al- 
ready. Hasten to the office with my messages.” 

After he had gone, Mr. Chauncey sat long 
and silently in his chair, absorbed in sober 
thought. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AS THE YULE LOG SMOULDERED. — 


CHRISTMAS came with its joys and its sor- 
rows. Long ago, when the “star stood over 
where the young Child was,” the angels sang 
Peace on Earth; but men will not have peace. 
They hate. They dcubt. How long, oh ye gen- 
eration of vipers, will ye each take the other by 
the throat and say, “Pay me what thou owest!” 

There were no little children in the grand 
Chauncey house. Adelaide felt defrauded of 
her natural rights. No child had come to bless 
and beautify and strengthen her union with the 
husband of her choice. She had always loved 
little children, and longed to hear the prattle 
of their merry voices in her home. In the ab- 
sence of them, the old house was quiet in these 
days. 

Christmas had come and almost gone, for 
night had come, and the yule log smouldered 
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languidly on the hearth. Mr. Chauncey sat 
alone, for Adelaide and her husband had gone 
to the grand Charity Ball. As he sat there 
watching the little blaze shoot out here and there, 
steam and whistle and sizzle and cease to be 
bursting out in another place, flickering and 
shimmering, dallying with the shadows on the 
wall, he heard an unusual footstep on the side 
porch, and an indication of some one peering 
through the shutters. He called for Ambrose, 
the colored houseman, who obeyed the summons 
just as a dull rapping sounded on the front door. 
Hurrying thither, he found a man whom he had 
never seen before, and who wanted to see Mr. 
Chauncey. Ambrose directed him into the sit-. 
ting room, and, as he himselit had taken a little 
too big a dose of his master’s eggnog, went 
immediately out, leaving the man with Mr. 
Chauncey, and well fe did, for the interview that 
followed was not intended for any mortal ears 
but Bob Chauncey’s. 

The man was all of sixty years old, and crept 
along as he walked in a sneaking fashion, look- 
ing ever behind him, as if expecting to be pur- 
sued. When he reached the center of the room, 
he discovered he was alone with the master of 
‘the house, and coming around squarely in front 
of him, he gnashed his teeth and groaned: 
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“T’ve got it—I’ve got it—I’ve got it at last.” 

“Got what? Are you a fool, or are you crazy?” 
and Mr. Chauncey was about to ring for Am- 
brose but the stranger prevented him, and clinch- 
ing his fists and getting nearer the rich man, he 
muttered again: 

“Don’t you know me—don’t you know me? 
Once I was in your power; now you are in 
mine !” 

“Tell me your name, you villain,” returned 
Mr. Chauncey, “and why do you threaten me? 
Leave the house, wretch!” 

“Not yet—not yet—not yet,” hissed the 
stranger. “Don’t you remember that night forty 
years ago, you went to the landing to buy a 
whole cargo of smuggled goods with which to 
cheat your fellow men? You slapped me on’ 
the shoulder. I ran, for I feared. I have strug- 
gled with poverty all these years, and at last I 
have that by which the poverty will leave.” 

“What! Are you Thema Zabriski! Speak!” 

“T am he, and these are my credentials,” said 
he, as he drew out of his overcoat pocket a 
crinkled yellow parchment, and shook it in the 
face of Chauncey. “I’ve got it at last—at last— 
at last. Pay me ten thousand dollars on the 
spot, or to-morrow your name will not draw a 
farthing from a bank in New Orleans.” | 
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When Mr. Chauncey began to turn pale as if 
he were faint, the old Jew shook him, and 
exclaimed : 

“None of that mewling! When this act was 
done, there was no mewling,’ and he again 
whisked the parchment. “Pay quick! I am here 
for money. Ten thousand puts this paper in 
your possession. Your refusal shuts you out of 
business in New Orleans, for J know your name, 
and they don’t.” 

“Silence! Silence! For heaven’s sake, don’t 
speak it!” groaned Chauncey. 

“Pay quick, then—five minutes is the limit.” 

“T will, to keep your mouth shut. Do you 
not know that boy in my office is the grandson 
of Angelo Cenci, and with the turn of a hand 
could get the entire concern under his thumb?” 

“Ah! Give me my pay, and I'll dispose of 
that boy. He may know too much.” 

“Silence, fiend!’ screamed Chauncey. “Do 
you still know how to assassinate the innocent!” 

Thema quickly turned his eyes in every direc- 
tion to see if anybody could have heard. 

“Quick! Five minutes most up.” 

“T will pay, and still keep your dark deeds to 
myself on promise that you leave this State with- 
in twenty-four hours. Listen! If you touch 
a hair of young Cenci’s head, I will have your 
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Semitic bones ground to powder. Mark my 
vow.” 

“Fool!” growled the Jew. “I will see what I 
will do. Above all things, by the bones of Moses, 
why should you want him to live?’ 

Mr. Chauncey saw that he had no _ choice. 
He hobbled to his desk and wrote out a check 
for ten thousand, endorsing it, and gave it to 
the saffron colored Jew in exchange for the old 
parchment. The Jew saw that he was to draw 
on the Stevens’ bank, and was satisfied, and went 
out chuckling over his riches and a new idea 
that was in his heart. 

The next morning Mr. Chauncey gave his son- 
in-law, Charles Lockport, a sealed package to be 
deposited in his safe at the office. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE DEEP SOUTHERN FOREST AT NIGHTFALL. 


AFTER New Year the books of the cotton 
kings showed large gains, ard prospects broad- 
ening. Luigi was kept busy constantly all day, 
and often at night during the months of Janu- 
ary and February, for Mr. Fullerton was fre- 
quently absent. 

He received frequent letters from Naples, with 
every detail of progress in Bianco’s work with 
the detectives, and the ceaseless search for the 
parchment. He had heard often from Lucia, 
through the same faithful servant whom she 
had entrusted with her first sad letter to Bianco. 
However, he could only tell him now where she 
was, but that item was precious to Bianco. 

Luigi spent every available evening with Enna. 
He attended with Mr. Fullerton all the re- 
citals at the convent. They were not so fre- 
quent as formerly, for Enna was to finish in May, 
and was devoting much time to lectures which 
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Sister Imogene had prepared on the meaning 
of tone, interpretation and method; but, when 
the recitals did occur, Signor Cenci was one of 
the spellbound listeners. j 

Mr. Fullerton had observed the increasing mu- 
tual admiration of these two young people, and 
since he had raised no word of objection in 
their case, the course of true love did seem ‘“‘to 
run smooth.” 

In April, about Easter time, Mr. Fullerton sent 
Signor Cenci to the convent, one afternoon, with 
a letter for Sister _ Imogene. While he waited, 
Father Gamaliel wandered into the reception 
room, and, after a cordial fatherly greeting he 
began a conversation with Luigi—never failing 
in his religious injunctions and explanations of 
difficult points of doctrine. His wisdom knew 
no bounds. His learning was like a fountain 
—constantly giving, and never growing less. As 
he came into the reception room to see Signor 
Cenci, he had in his hands a time worn leaflet 
of some ecclesiastical works, bearing several 
lines of hieroglyphics and the rest in Sanskrit. 

‘How is it possible, my dear Father Gamaliel, 
for a human being to acquire such knowledge?” 
enquired Luigi. 

“With application, and time, my son. You 
are as yet a fledgeling from the nest; I- am 
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bordering onto that time when men shall know 
all things—the time beyond, that we call 
eternity.” 

‘And I am sure, good Father, that your appe- 
tite for hieroglyphics will not fail until you are 
safely landed.” 

‘You are from Naples, Signor Cenci?” 

“Yes, I have lived there all my life. It is 
home to me.” 

Father Gamaliel replied: “I have just received 
an interesting letter from there, from a sort of 
local historian making enquiries about my brother 
—father of the Cardinal Ufranta. He requested 
an immediate reply, and I lost no time in pre- 
paring it. I have it here. As it pertains to 
the early history of some of the best families 
in Naples, it may interest you. I will read a 
portion of it to you: 

““My dear Signor Boltina’—(Luigi instantly 
recognized the name of the most expert detective 
in Italy) —‘I am indeed sorry that you can not 
find my nephew, Cardinal Ufranta, for he could 
give you all the desired items concerning my 
brother. 

“*The Duke of Orsanio, my poor brother, was 
a public spirited man, and held positions of 
power under the corrupt government. He fretted 
and strove for natural freedom for all Italians. 


In early youth, he joined the “Carbonari” that 
he might find some way to forward the cause 
of liberty. He escaped assassination by a hair’s 
breadth twice. When Felixis, now the Cardinal 
Ufranta, was a lad in his teens, his father de- 
termined that he should not come to age under 
the corrupt, cruel and ignorant reign of Francis 
II., King of Naples. He believed also that the’ 
life of the Pope was in jeopardy under the King. 
At this very time, the Italian populace arose and 
clamored for release from the shackles of 
Austria. Garibaldi was champion for the people, 
and the time was ripe for conspiracies and in- 
surrections. The people cried for Victor Em- 
manuel to come over from Sardinia and take also 
the crown in Naples. Then there would be free- 
dom, rights and, still the crown.’ ” 

Father Gamaliel stopped and asked Luigi to 
forgive him for reading so long and dry a 
document to him. Whereupon Luigi implored 
him to continue, for he knew what it all meant 
better than Father Gamaliel did himself. With- 
out much persuasion, the venerable priest went 
on unravelling the mystery of a half century. He 
continued : | 

““T was then studying for holy orders. The 
Duke Orsanio conceived a conspiracy, the success 
of which would insure liberty to the people, and 
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happiness to the aristocratic classes. It would 
involve the assistance of a number of nobles and 
jeopardize the good names of them all—for 
failure would mean exposure. He had reached 
that point of frenzied fanaticism where he deemed 
it a righteous act to assassinate the king— 
Francis IT. 

““He solicited and secured the assistance of 
such grandees and titled noblemen as the aged 
Prince Stefano Janota (Luigi’s heart bounded 
into his throat), the Marquis Popoli, father of 
the present Duke Popoli, Mazzini and Brunelli, 
father of the present Cardinal Vallano, and 
nephew of Pius IX. Also the unique and ro- 
mantic assistance of a noble youth, about twenty 
years old, by name Roberti Cenci——’ ”’ 

“Stop,” gasped Luigi. “Tell me again. Roberti 
Cenci, did you say? That was my uncle. He 
ran away from home when he was twenty, and 
was never heard from. Go on—go on, good 
father, let me hear it all.” 

“ ‘Roberti offered the name of a Jew, Thema 
Zabriski, as the most skilfull expert in Naples 
with the stiletto, and the most silent after a deed 
. was done. He also offered the use of a historic 
stiletto that had been presented to his mother by 
Garibaldi himself, who was her cousin.’ ”’ 
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“What!” exclaimed Luigi. “Am I a blood 
relative of Garibaldi!” 

“You must be,” said Father Gamaliel. ‘“ ‘He 
said the stiletto was presented to Garibaldi for 
valorous services in the cause of freedom, by 
Victor Emmanuel, then Sardinian King. Young 
Cenci said his father kept it hidden for fear 
of political troubles, but he had found it and 
wished to make it more historic. They accepted. 
All the conspirators, led by my poor brother, at- 
tended a grand ball, and engaged the king in con- 
versation near the open door of a balcony, through 
which the assassin sprang with the royal stiletto, 
and, by mistake, thrust it into the heart of my 
poor brother, instead of the king. In the stam- 
pede and confusion that followed, young Cenci 
seized the stiletto, which had fallen to the floor, 
and disappeared. The Jew also escaped. The 
whole conspiracy had failed, and my poor brother 
lay dead in his effort to bring right by means of 
wrong. So sure were they of success, they pre- 
pared and drew up in writing a detailed record 
of the whole affair with their names in cipher 
attached, and agreed with young Cenci to allow 
this parchment to be wrapped around the stiletto, 
when he replaced it in its hiding place, and they 
gave it to him beforehand. So singular is the 
confidence of one criminal in another. Young 
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Cenci disappeared from the ball room instantly, 
and was never seen again in Naples, and nobody 
ever suspected any of the conspirators. 

“ "And now, Signor Boltina, I have already 
copied too much out of my old diary. Pardon the 
length of my items. I will add a word more. 
If any of your history makers ever find that 
parchment, I will translate it for you, being now 
the only living person who has seen it and read 
it. I advised against it at the time. May the 
saints guide you aright in your history. 

“ “With a father’s regard, I remain in truth, 

““GAMALIEL, of St. Anastasia.’ ” 

With hand trembling with excitement, Luigi 
reached in his bosom and drew out the stiletto, 

and held it before Father Gamaliel. | 
“The parchment,” said Luigi, “was stolen bya 
Jew in Naples, and we can find no trace of it.” 

“My son,” said the old man, “murder will 
out, you see, and some day the Jew’s remorse 
will bring him back to your door.” 

“May the saints preserve me,” gasped Luigi, 
“from ever meeting the wretch.” 

“Signor Cenci, the innocent have no need of 
fear. Moreover, deeds performed twenty years 
before your birth would hardly involve you in 
any manner or degree.” 

“Nevertheless,. I tremble, since I know that 
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the Cardinal Ufranta knows the whole his- 
tory of the old conspiracy. He has cher- 
ished it in the secret depths of his heart 
these many years. His source of informa- 
tion is plain. The old Zabriski, brother of the 
assassin, is a conscientious, upright man. They 
say he studies his Massora in his smoky, dingy 
and squalid lodgings for hours every day. Im- 
pelled by some righteous impulse, he has doubt- 
less told all the details to the Cardinal. Other- 
wise, how should he have known the stiletto to 
be in our possession, or even of its existence?” 

“You reason strongly, Signor. I perceive you 
appreciate the comfort and benefit of confession. 
When a human heart opens its woes to another 
the burden is lighter, the pressure is lifted.” 

“We were informed that the old .parchment 
was sent to America. JI am now beginning to be- 
lieve this creature himself somewhere in this part 
of the world. If he ever gets the parchment, he 
will trace the stiletto to my possession without 
any difficulty. Knowing that he will be in con- 
stant danger, as long as any of the Cenci are liv- 
ing, except the criminal Roberti, he will seek my 
life.” 

“Young man,” replied Father Gamaliel, “shake 
off such a grewsome fear, and, as I have un- 
wisely detained you here to hear my letter to 
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Boltina at too late an hour, I pray you to hasten 
away, with apologies to my dear friend, Mr. Ful- 
lerton, for having done so.” 

Luigi took leave of the faithful old priest, and 

2eling in his bosom once more, to assure himself 
‘hat the stiletto was still there, he went out into 
the approaching dusk of the evening. 

And such an evening. It was another master- 
piece of the Creator. Sky, earth and air lent all 
their charms to complete a perfect harmony of 
beauty and repose. Groves of velvet syringa 
filled the air with irresistible fragrance. The 
divine odors of the honeysuckle commingled with 
the quaint smell of the box hedge over which it 
tangled itself in knotted clusters. The brimming — 
chalice of each pointed blossom enticed the beak 
of the ruby throated humming bird, and he 
thrummed his whir as he drained them of their 
sweets. Then quickly, like hope from the heart 
bereft of joy, he flies away unseen, and we seek 
him where he is not. The haughty, crimson vested 
erosbeak chattered and warbled to his mate in 
the holly boughs. Wrens were fluttering toward 
their nests, for even now the gold line in the 
west had paled into daffodil, and the soft clusters 
of bruised pink and purple clouds above were 
melting into the gray veil of ‘twilight behind 
which are the stars. 
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_ As this luxurious country road wandered 
through the patches of forest and field, it now 
and then exhibited to pedestrians enticing foot- 
paths leading off into the tangle of shrubs and 
flowers—dense beds of the wild violet, or clumps 
of snow-drop—or to the banks of the shallow 
stream, that once turned the wheels of the old 
broken mill. A mass of poison-oak vine now 
creeps over the gable of the dismal and ruined 
mill, and the stream, weary with its gurgling 
over sticks and stones, has lost itself in the 
marsh and swamp, where the bullfrog croaks at 
midnight, and the water snake coquets with 
the long billed crane. 

The tender green of bush and tree, as the 
rosy light of departing day fell upon them, lit 
up the whole scene in such a manner as to de- 
ceive Signor Cenci as to the hour, and Luigi, 
who had chosen to walk on this occasion, and 
not expecting to be delayed, strolled along into 
one of the little paths leading around the old 
mill to the other side nearer .the stream where 
he. had seen blossoms of the luscious May apple. 

“In-the spring, a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,’ and Luigi allowed 
his whole soul to be absorbed in thoughts of his 
dulcinea, Enna, the fair. He had been piqued 
by remaining two hours under the convent roof 
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without so much as a glimpse of her, or even 
hearing the sound of her voice. The beauties of 
nature, however, that act always as balm to “hurt 
minds,” stilled his impatience, and awakened 
those finer emotions that make a man forget 
where he is and render him oblivious to all 
danger. As Petrarch saw his Laura spring sud- 
denly from the fountain’s spray, or appear by 
magic, seated on the moss covered stones, even so 
Enna’s presence seemed revealed to Luigi under 
each fluttering leaf, or swinging gayly on-the 
breeze-rocked branches of the stately trees. Her 
image haunted him. <A new infatuation had 
seized upon him, and at that moment, to die for 
her would have been glory. The thought of. 
her filled his heart with courage. Looking for- 
ward toward the light reflected on the water, 
and not back at the shadows deepening behind 
him, he bounded forward toward the patch of 
May apple blossoms, to get them all for Enna. 
In doing so, he entangled his foot in the trailing 
and interlaced vines of the poison oak that in- 
trudes itself in Southern forests and fields, mak- 
ing the place beautiful by its presence, but menac- 
ing the human hand that touches it. An unex- 
pected sound attracted his notice. It was not 
the night hawk’s cry—a little too early for that. 
Too short and too heavy for a panther’s growl. 
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It sounded mightily like an oath muttered 
through human teeth, and came directly from the 
old house. In endeavoring to disentangle his 
foot, Luigi fell to the ground and slipped forward 
in such a manner as to enable him to see through 
the broken boards of the old mill, indistinctly, in 
the dim light of the interior, the clumsy figure 
of a man moving stealthily toward the larger 
opening. Signor Cenci struggled vigorously to 
regain his footing, and, having been aroused from 
his sentimental state of mind by the appearance 
of a suspicious looking object in so inopportune 
a time and place, he turned quickly to retrace his 
steps, and get out into the main road. He began 
to remember that Mr. Fullerton had often hinted 
about the danger of this location, and about the 
blood curdling stories of old war times in this 


vicinity, even when the mill was comparatively | 


new. How slaves had been hunted down with 
hound and whip, and how the celebrated and 
despicable “Ku Klux Klan,” just after the war, 
held, in this neighborhood, its rendezvous, and 
planned its riots and its raids. His young blood 
might have frozen if he had known that the clump 
of moulded stuff under the poison-oak, that 
tripped him, was a pile of bleached bones of some 
victim of the mafia or Ku Klux. 

It began to appear clear to the young man that 


_ 
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for the very love he bore for his fair lady that it 
would be more advisable to proceed to the green- 
house gardens than to attempt to secure May 
- apple blossoms in so inaccessible a spot, by the 
silver light of a Southern twilight. He hurried 
on a few steps and stopped suddenly. A horrible 
obstacle had interposed itself in his very path. 
The creature who had been concealed in the 
old ruins had crept out and stationed himself 
in the bend of the path around the corner, so 
that Cenci was not aware of his presence, until 
they were actually face to face, when an awful 
encounter took place, with odds first in favor 
of the one, then of the other. 

“What is your name, sapling?” growled the 
mysterious old man. 

“Have a care, man,” replied Luigi. “Evidently 
you seek some one for mischief. I am not he 
- whom you seek. I am a comparative stranger 
in this region.” 

“What is your name, I say,” hissed the man. 
“Your name—and I will decide whether you are 
who I’m looking for.” 

_ At the same time he thrust his hand into a 
belt that he wore, and drew out a long, danger- 
ous looking knife. 

“My name is Cenci—a name that I bear with 
pride, and one that defies all question. I, like 
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yourself, am well armed; but, since I cannot be 
your victim, I will take leave of you, as I am 
now in haste.” 

“Wait, what style of weapon do you carry, if 
you are so well armed. I believe you are the man 
I want. Show me your weapon. What is it— 
nephew of the devil?” 

Luigi saw that he was in the hands of a 
desperate man, who had some dark purpose in 
view. Escape was absolutely impossible. Dis- 
cretion being always the better part of valor, he 
tried to show a cool appearance and reasonable 
language, at the same time edging around slowly 
to get on the other side of the man, so that, if 
flight became imperative, he at least would have 
gained a starting point. 

All this maneuvering was closely watched 
by the old man, and Cenci could see that he 
meant evil. When Luigi looked again at the 
fierce dagger in the man’s hand, his whole betng 
was chilled into an icy coldness, as he repticd 
with a voice still quite steady from the influence 
of the young man’s inborn courage: 

“My weapon is a Sardinian stiletto, sharp and 
powerful—an heirloom in my family. I have 
just learned to-day that an assassin once tried 
the regicide act with it, but laid the wrong man 
low with one blow.” 
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“And that assassin now demands the stiletto. 
There are other kings to be killed, and the mafia 
has need of good weapons. I know how to 
handle your stiletto from a lesson learned forty 
years ago. Deliver it into my hands instantly, or 
with this American blade, I wil carve your 
aristocratic young heart out.” 

And he raised his right hand as if to strike, 
while with his left he clutched young Cenci’s 
shoulder. Luigi thrust his hand into his bosom, 
and grasped his stiletto, at the same time wrench- 
ing his shoulder from the fiend’s grasp, and 
throwing his left ar with all the force he 
could muster against the self-acknowledged 
assassin’s right arm, hoping to dislodge the 
dagger; but the result was that by reflex force 
the blade rebounded, and struck Cenci slightly 
on the cheek, making a considerable gash from 
which the blood began to flow freely. Fierce 
oaths flowed more freely than blood from the 
old man, as he began to realize that to struggle 
with a Cenci was not an easy matter. Luigi had 
now got a firm grip on the handle of his short 
stiletto, and was nerved to his best action. They 
wrestled, struggled, writhed, man with man. The 
one for his young life, for Enna’s sake; the other 
for revenge and gain, and neither one, as yet, 
able to make a fatal stroke. The blood was now 
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streaming down Luigi’s neck, and dripping to 
the ground. His strength was gradually failing, 
but not his courage. Evidently that Garibaldian 
nature was asserting itself. The old man, be- 
lieving him to be on the point of surrender, let 
go his hold on the young man, and raised his 
dagger high with both hands to force it home 
with one deep, fatal blow. In this attitude, the 
thoughtless wretch exposed his left side. Quicker 
than thought, Cenci grasped his jeweled stiletto 
with both hands, and with all the energy of des- 
perate courage, he drove it up to the hilt into the 
callous heart of Thema Zabriski, and himself 
sank down unconscious upon the mass of poison 
vines, and the fallen petals of the snow white 
dogwood tree. 

The night deepened, and the sweet Southern 
forest was still, save for the trill of the nightin- 
gale, and the cry of the busy night hawk. The 
two men lay side by side, and the soul of one 
of them had gone to render an account of a life 
of evil deeds. No human eye had witnessed this 
tragedy, and the fragrant honeysuckle tells no 
tales. 

About midnight, a party of gentlemen, with 
their hounds, came gaily scampering along the 
road on a ’possum hunt. Their torches cast a 
lurid light around the scene, and the hunting horn 
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resounded across the swamp, and sent an echo 
to the convent walls. The eager hounds, scenting 
every trail, loped hither and thither, until mad- 
dened by the odor of fresh blood, flew to the 
spot where the two men lay. There they stood 
and barked with such frantic vigor that, the 
hunters, supposing them to have treed their game, 
came galloping all to the spot, and dismounted 
to a man, shouting, and in a frenzy of glee, 
singing a wild hunting round: 


Tanta-ra-ra-ra 

"Possum up the gum stump, 
Coon in the hollow, 

Ah-ha. Tan-ta-ra. 


And the hounds continued to yelp, with their 
noses close upon the ground, gathered round 
the dead man. The glare of their flickering, 
glimmering torches steadied itself upon the spot. 
and revealed the spectacle of horror. A greater 
surprise could not have met their gaze. They 
pressed close about the prostrate bodies to scru- 
tinize their features, when John Barton recog- 
nized Cenci. 

“Good heavens, fellows, this is Cenci, Fuller- 
ton’s secretary, and suitor to his daughter! By 
all the gods, what can have happened, and what 
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in the name of Potiphar brought Cenci to this 
out of the way spot?” 

One of the party ventured to suggest that his 
hot Italian blood may have drawn him into a 
duel. 

“Nonsense,” said another, ‘Cenci is an up-to- 
date gentleman of the twentieth century type. 
He’s none of your fool sixteenth century cav- 
aliers. He’s all solid business.” 

“What a lot of damn fools we are,” said the 
third. “See if there is any life in him. By 
Jove, who is this clumsy wretch stretched out 
here beside him?” 

Several of them began to move the handsome 
form of the secretary, and to shake him and call 
out: “Cenci, Cenci, are you dead!’—as though 
the dead could answer. 

Finally from the violence of their shaking and 
the noise of their loud talking, Luigi gradually 
began to open his eyes and move his body. In- 
stantly the generous gentlemen of the hunting 
party, half-a-dozen of them, whisked out their 
brimming flasks of old Bourbon, and old Ken- 
tucky rye, and began to pour down small 
draughts into Cenci’s oren mouth—open from 
sheer weakness. His strength returned by de- 
grees, and he was presently able to sit up, when 
his first question was: 


39 
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“Did I kill him—the fiend?” 
The men, all rendered giddy by the recovery 
of the secretary, quickly and even hilariously 
answered in the affirmative: 

“Oh, yes,” said one, “he’s as dead as a nit. 
But we are bound to know what was the trou- 
ble, and who this wretch is, and how did you 
manage to get the best of him? Why, his shoul- 
ders are twice your width, and his hands com- 
pare with Gargantua’s.” 

“Yes, but he didn’t understand the upper cut. 
I watched my chance and just had strength left 
to give it to him, before I fell myself from this 
wound on my face.” 

“Good, good,” returned all at once. “Where 
is your weapon, and what was it?” | 

“T haven’t seen it since the stroke. It must | 
be where I left it.” 

Two of them seized their torches and began to 
search for it. 

“Great Cesar, Cenci, you were rig'it. Here 
it is rusting in the iron of this miserable crea- 
ture’s heart.” | 

And, as the fearless hunter said these words, 
he gave a tremendous pull that brought the 
stiletto flashing out into the light, and display- 
ing the jewels in the hilt. 

Signor Cenci found himself obliged to give 
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the story, or history, of the stiletto, and it so 
distracted the party with interest that they each 
claimed a jewel from the famous thing, and 
were only satisfied when Signor Cenci had dis- 
lodged the last ruby, and put the dismantled 
weapon back in his bosom. They were all 
amazed beyond expression at the assault and 
the cause of it, and all joined to assure Signor 
Cenci that he was more than justified in the eyes 
of the law for the act, and that he would never 
be brought to trial. They took him back to town 
immediately, and gave notice to the police and 
the coroner that a dead man lay out by the old 
mill on the convent road. 

Next morning those officers of the law went 
out with suitable paraphernalia and carried the 
miserable criminal to the potters’ field. One of 
the police recognized him as the old leader of 
the Louisiana mafia, and who had been hanging 
about New Orleans of late, but managing to 
elude arrest, and people who saw him wondered 
what he could want. 

Very early on the morning after the tragedy. 
the streets of the entire city were wild with cries 
of “Extras, Extras!” 

Cenci’s heart stood still, for he believed the 
whole affair had been published, and that he 
would be scorned and gazed at as a midnight 
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murderer, and that David Fullerton would never 
permit Enna again to see him face to face. His 
mind flew instantly to Bianco in sympathy, re- 
membering that Lucia was actually torn from 
him for a less reason. Luigi’s relief was incal- 
culable when, upon straining his ears to listen, 
he caught the words distinctly, “Extra, Extra, 
all about the sudden insanity of the old banker, 
Stevens. The richest and oldest banker in the 
State—raving mad—hopelessly insane.” 

A general stampede ensued, people began to 
run hither and thither, crowding the bank, ask- 
ing questions, demanding money. 

That night Charles Lockport went to Stevens’ 
cashier with a written order for a sealed package 
marked “Chauncey,” to be placed in Lockport’s 
hands, to be transferred to a secret compartment 
in the strong combination safe in the office of 
Chauncey & Fullerton. This commission was 
successfully accomplished, and for all that Bob 
Chauncey cared then old Stevens might stay in- 
sane. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE PROPOSAL. 


THE last week in May came with its roses 
and its promises. The music school at the con- 
vent was dismissed for the summer. Enna Ful- 
lerton was graduated brilliantly, and as the eye 
of every aristocratic sir knight in the South 
looked longingly toward her as an incomparable 
prize, she was overwhelmed with costly gifts on 
this occasion, and the encomiums and commenda- 
tions of her genius filled the newspapers and 
broke the hearts of the Southern youth by dis- 
closing the fact that Miss Fullerton was going 
to Europe during the following winter for 
further study and travel. All these papers, of 
course, were sent to Bianco, and part of Luigi’s 
happy plan was guessed. 

On the evening of her graduation, after Enna 
had returned home flushed with triumph, enhanc- 
ing her beauty tenfold, surrounded by her gar- 
lands and bouquets, reclining upon the crimson 
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velvet sofa, tapping the soft rug with her dainty 
white slipper, wondering why Signor Cenci did 
not come, he was suddenly announced. He 
stood in the doorway of the small east parlor, 
when he found Enna. Silently gazing at her, he 
was almost bewildered at the apparition, as if 
he were about to enter a nymphean grotto, and 
knew not the language they spoke there. She 
looked and a ripple of happy laughter escaped 
her parted lips, for she wondered if he had looked 
into her thoughts. 

When he saw he was discovered, he began to 
speak : 

“Enna, you are a star dazzling all eyes by your 
splendor. You are a white rose, queen of all 
flowers. You are queen of hearts, and my own 
heart is at your feet.” 

“Lift it up, Luigi, that I may have it nearer.” 

“May I, beautiful queen, present it to you en- 
tire, and will you give me yours? Tell me, 
nymph. Answer lest my lips take that to which 
they have no right—a kiss.” 

She coyly answered: . 

“Luigi, my heart is yours, and I give the kiss. 
Take them both.” 

He seized her and, pressing her close to his 
bosom, whispered: 

“Enna! Mine! Promessa!” 
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And she smiled, as she said, “Yours, Luigi.” 

They talked for an hour like two young lovers 
will, on subjects nearest their hearts, and Enna 
agreed to go to Europe with Signor Cenci. As 
he was saying good night, he slipped into Enna’s 
hand an exquisite gold heart thickly set with 
little pearls, saying: 

“Show this to your papa, my love, and tell 
him all I said.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OLD RHODA PREDICTS SOMETHING STRANGE. 


AUGUST came with its yellow heat and yellow 
sunflower. Those days when Sirius keeps com- 
pany with the sun, and the locust and the katy- 
did sing their metal monotone all day, and the 
dove croons a lullaby in the morning; when corn 
is ripe in the ear and melons are ready in the 
field. Adelaide and her husband remained at 
home all summer, for their father was too much 
of an invalid to be left, and too feeble and too 
nervous to go. 

The tall twin willows swept the gables and 
fanned the verandas, and the glistening mag- 
nolias with the far-reaching shade of the mas- 
sive oak cooled the premises, and the grate- 
ful spray of the fountains added a delicious 
luxury to comfort. The walks bordered with 
verbena in full bloom, and the clustering, climb- 
ing vines on the porches gave an air of gayety 
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and repose to Mr. Chauncey’s home. It was 
now the second week in August, and evening was 
approaching. [Earlier than usual a fine flight 
of swallows darted athwart the mellowing sky. 
For an hour they wheeled about the turrets of 
the old gray stone church, and suddenly dividing 
themselves into three groups, sank into the huge 
chimneys of some neighboring dwellings. On 
the rich green sward, sloping softly from the 
rear of the house, three young lambs that had 
gamboled ‘madly through the whole day, lay 
quietly resting. 

Three humming birds lodged in the trumpet 
vine. All these circumstances are, to the super- 
stitious mind, infallible omens of some impend- 
ing event. As Adelaide sat on the rustic bench 
in the side lawn, waiting for her husband who 
always came home at this hour, she heard the 
heavy footsteps of Rhoda coming round the 
house. Rhoda was the fat, good natured black 
‘woman: who had been cook in the family since 
Grace, now Sister Imogene, was born. She had 
earned a degree of familiarity by her permanent 
position and faithfulness; and, besides, humble 
familiarity is instinctive in the colored race. She 
began to talk before she reached Mrs. Lockport. 

“Sumpin’ sho’ly gwine to happen, Miss Ade- 
laide. Hit sho’ly is. Ole Mars Bob tole us all, 
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yeahs ago, if ever three lam’s lay down on de 
grass togedder jes’ as de sun gwine down, we 
mus’ all be good, ’cause sumpin’ gwine to happen 
soon. And I jes’ been watchin’ them chimbly 
birds dividin’ in three comp’nies, and I knowed I 
ought to tell yer, ’cause you ain’t old like I is. 
Look at them hummin’ birds—three of ’um. 
Sumpin’ gittin’ ready to happen, Miss Adelaide. 
Now you jest git yourself ready to heah it.” 

“Very well, Rhoda, you are always faithful 
to watch the signs, and warn us, but don’t let 
these simple little signs seriously trouble you. 
Maybe they pcrtend good, too, and not evil. 
I am not troubled about these signs. I am not 
superstitious; but Rhoda, mark yonder keen 
streaks of lightning playing on the horizon’”— 
for it was now twilight—“that 1s a sign of in- 
tense heat, and I do dread the morrow.” 

Before Adelaide had finished, old Rhoda was 
walking off, grumbling to herself: 

“De law me. I must git dat supper ready. 
Mister Lockport be comin’ in purty soon hungry 
and blamin’ me ’cause nothin’ ready. Miss Ade- 
laide so fine she won’t b’lieve nuffin’ I tells her 
bout signs. Nev’ mind—nev’ mind, she’ll see.” 

And Adelaide did see. When the hot, still 
night was over and the household astir early 
to enjoy the cool of the morning, a wonderful 
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revelation took place. A light breeze had sprung 
up and blew through the open slats of the shut- 
ters into Adelaide’s room. Both she and her 
husband were attracted at the same time by a 
remarkable sound coming in at the open win- 
dow. 

“Hark, Charles! Have I lost my senses? What 
do I hear? Listen!” 

“I hear it, dearest—what can it be? Let’s go 
out on the veranda and see.” Again the little 
wail came to their ears. They threw open the 
shutters, that opened in French fashion down 
to the floor, and, behold! a baby! a tender, darling 
little baby, warm and well, right at the door, in a 
new green willow basket lined with a soft pad 
of down. The baby was dressed in comfortable, 
dainty clothing, and well wrapped in a large white 
wool shawl, beautifully embroidered. A large 
nursery bottle with fresh milk completed the 
outfit. No sign, no trace, no clue, as to who this 
little wanderer might be. 

Adelaide seized the little creature, hugging it 
to her breast, exclaiming as tears of joy and of 
sorrow fell from her eyes: 

“Oh, who could discard an angel files this? 
Who could give away a little child, when I yearn 
for one to keep?” 

Mr. Lockport was almost stricken dumb and 
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no less rejoiced than Adelaide. The news flew 
through the house instantly. A new atmosphere 
surrounded the old Chauncey place, and old Mr. 
Chauncey growled and grumbled that Adelaide 
would now not have any time to devote to him 
and his gout. The best cradle that New Orleans 
could furnish went into Adelaide’s own cham- 
ber for her new baby. An elaborate wardrobe 
of dainty things was prepared, regardless of cost. 
The whole town was aroused, and social interest 
was unprecedented. 

With what amazing alacrity does society seize 
upon the smallest hint or possibility of scandal. 
Naturally, a foundling suggests some sort of 
irregularity, and enough to set the gossips’ in- 
dustry all agog. 

Tongues wagged abundantly on this occasion, 
but not one ray of light penetrated the dense 
mystery to allay or encourage their suspicions. 
Expert busybodies and tried and true scandal- 
mongers agreed together that murder would out, 
and that only a little time and patience were 
necessary to relieve the most curious. 

They were far nearer tv a realization of those 
conjectures than the most sanguine suspected. 

All of society called to congratulate the baby 
and sympathize with Adelaide, not knowing how 
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glad she was to get the treasure. Amongst 
the rest, Miss Fullerton and Luigi Cenci dropped 
in, and pronounced it a living beauty, and old 
Rhoda kept saying: 

“T told yer sumpin’ gwine to happen.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
BIANCO FLIES TO LUCIA. 


In September, when the white butterfly gathers 
pollen from the golden rod, Luigi began to gather 
news from Naples that delighted his soul. All 
the information that Father Gamaliel had sent 
to Boltina, the expert detective, believing him 
to be a local historian, had been applied like the 
thumb screw to the Epularian Society. When 
Bianco Cenci accompanied Boltina to the meet- 
ing of the society and heard him read Father 
Gamaliel’s own words into the ears of the 
Marquis Janota, and Cardinal Ufranta, who had 
ventured to return, and the Cardinal Vallano and 
Popoli, who had brought the scandal first into 
the society, his whole intelligent being trembled 
with joy and relief. “Revenge is sweet,” and 
he had it. By spreading a net for him, they 
were all entangled. Not one could say “we have 
escaped the net of the fowler.” Not one spot- 
Jess name could be found amongst them, for 
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“the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children of the third and fourth generation.” The 
Epularian book of snow white names was con- 
signed to the flames; the lights were turned out, 
and the ancestral Epularians ceased to exist as 
a society. On that same night, not losing one 
moment, Bianco went to the Janota palace for the 
first time since the cruel separation from Lucia. 
When the Marquis came in to see Bianco, he 
was pale and haggard from shame, disappoint- 
ment and remorse. His name, intimately asso- 
ciated with conspiracy, and the Cenci the best 
name after all, amongst them! 

“Bianco, Bianco, ‘it is human to err; it is divine 
to forgive.’ I implore you to forgive it all. You 
have suffered.” 

“Ah, my good Marquis, you can never tell 
how much, unless you were once separated 
cruelly and unjustly for a year from your bride! 
My Lucia! I must know where she is, and she 
must know all at once.” 

“Bianco, tried and true, I will cable them to- 
night. Lucia and her mother are in Alexandria, 
in Egypt. I will restore to you my darling 
daughter, who also has suffered beyond expres- 
sion.” 

“Your promise is like an oasis in the dry 
and desolate desert. When I realize it, I shall 
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refresh my soul with the smiles of my angel. 
Send your telegram at once, that she may be 
relieved, but as for me, when to-morrow’s yellow 
sun peeps over the -horizon it will find Bianco 
Cenci swiftly sailing over the blue waters of 
the old Mediterranean toward the nitrous fields of 
Rosetta, where the cliffs sparkle with carnelian 
and beryl—past the fragrant plantain groves 
where the crimson ibis chirps from its nest—on 
into the muddy delta of the sacred Nile—on still, 
if need be, to the lofty rim of Victoria Nyanza— 
resting not until I find my own Lucia. “Add 
speed to thy wings, oh, Time.’ Then will I 
bring her joyously home, leaving the Sphinx to 
solve her own riddle as you Epularians left me 
to solve mine. Bravo! Trionfo! Long live 
my angel. Drink, good Marquis, to the ashes of 
Epularian Hall and to the mystery of the 
jeweled stiletto! Swallowing the ruby contents 
of two glasses, the Italian lover rushed out into 
the brilliant night to prepare for his journey. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


DISASTER. 

_ SISTER IMOGENE had spent the summer months 
at Bois. The school had been established more 
than a year, and had proved a blessing to the 
whole community. David Fullerton’s magnanimity 
was the marvel of the country. He actually built 
a summer cottage there, amongst the trees, for 
himself and Enna, and freely gave the use of it 
to the young priest when he did not himself 
occupy it. The convent of Saint Anastasia, 
though secluded and quiet, and bathed from 
turret to base with the rare and ambient air of 
the wholesome country, was not out of reach of 
the subtle germs of malignant maladies. 

Late in October, when the ivy was red on the 
convent walls, and the coarse. purple gentian 
fringed the wayside, a violent and fatal fever 
broke out in the convent. Skillful physicians 
instantly set up a quarantine and battled for the 
lives of the patients. No person was allowed 
to enter the gate, and none to leave it. 
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Enna was wild with grief when she knew that 
her adored Sister Imogene was one of the fever 
patients, and all means of getting to her cut off. 
Imogene, however, had the tenderest and most 
watchful care, for everybody loved her. Mr. 
Fullerton slept not day nor night. He paced the 
floor and could not be comforted. He had the 
old attacks with his heart that threatened his own 
life. He stopped incessantly at the window peer- 
ing out to see if his latest messenger might be 
returning who had secured access in some way 
to Father Gamaliel and would bring exact news. 
The messenger came soon and handed him a 
note, written in the feeble, failing hand of the 
aged Gamaliel. All it said was: 

“Sweet Sister _ Imogene has gone with the an- 
gels. Her last word was ‘David.’ ” 

When Enna and Polly Van Sickle ran into the 
library to discover what had caused a cry of an- 
cuish from Mr. Fullerton, they found him fallen 
into his easy-chair, his head on the pillows, his 
hand grasping the white note—dead. His heart 
could not endure such a shock. 

Now, although Enna was gay and brilliant she 
had strength of character, and her presence of 
mind in times of danger and emergency was re- 
markable as was shown at the time of the run- 
away. Sometimes the light heart and jovial spirit 
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reveal qualities of endurance under stress and 
strain that are denied even the stoical by nature, 
under the same circumstances. The stem of the 
daffodil sways with the storm, while the bough 
of the oak crashes down. 

When Enna saw the lifeless form of her dear 
father, she threw her arms around it and wept 
convulsively for a few moments, crying out of 
her filial devotion: | 

“Oh, papa! My dear, dear papa! I have 
feared the defective hear’. I feared it,’ cried 
she, as if he could surely hear and answer. 
“But tell me, oh, papa!- Tell me what sudden 
shock has hurt you!” 

Polly Van Sickle stood by wringing her hands, 
as she always did in trouble, when she spied the 
piece of white paper in his hand. She drew it 
out and read it while Enna was still weeping and 
kissing her father’s cheeks. 

“Oh, my child,” exclaimed Miss Van Sickle. 
“Listen, for heaven’s sake! Troubles never come 
singly. Sister Imogene 1s dead.” 

Enna lifted herself from the floor and gazed 
upon the writing. It ws Father Gamaliel’s. 
There could be no doubt it was true. “If these 
words are true, then my father is happier far now 
than he ever could be in the highest degree of 
earthly prosperity. I will be strong; papa would 
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not have me weep more. An orphan must rally.” 

Her mind and heart turned instinctively toward 
her betrothed for consolation and advice. She 
immediately dispatched a messenger for him with 
the startling news of the double bereavement. 
Meanwhile, Polly Van Sickle was wise enough 
to tell Enna that the note from Father Gamaliel 
had some other serious aspects and had better 
be destroyed at once, which she proceeded to do 
with Enna’s consent. But they wondered long 
what it could all mean. 

Instantly, upon receiving the tidings, Signor 
Cenci flew to the consolation of his beloved. At 
her request, he took charge of everything. She 
also urged him to assume authority over all her 
father’s business affairs. This was expected by 
the public, as their betrothal had long been pub- 
lished. . 

Three days after this when the ivory white 
casket with a crimson autumn wreath on it was 
borne out of the old convent, priests and nuns 
and townspeople wept, for the light of Anastasia 
had gone out. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MARVELOUS DISCLOSURES. 


Two weeks passed in the office of Chauncey 
& Fullerton with Signor Cenci alone. Mr. 
Chauncey was prostrated by his daughter’s un- 
timely death, and was likely never to recover. 
Indeed, at times, Adelaide thought he would go 
at any moment. She had sent, therefore, without 
his knowledge, all the private keys of the office 
safe, to Signor Cenci, who began to examine at 
once all papers and documents. He was discreet 
in business and knew that absolute privacy was 
necessary in these important matters. Conse- 
quently, he locked the door and admitted no one 
until he had finished it all. The subsequent rev- 
elations were similar to those experienced by Ali 
Baba in the cave of forty thieves, or Aladdin, 
when he rubbed the magic lamp. 

Opening first, of course, Mr. Fullerton’s pri- 
vate drawer, he discovered the will in which 
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everything was given to Enna in the shape of 
property, and seven hundred thousand dollars in 
money, while two hundred and fifty thousand 
was stipulated in a codicil to Cecilia Fullerton, 
and another clause in the codicil transferred his 
partnership and commercial interests to Signor 
Luigi Cenci. 

Luigi thought, to relieve his surprise, he would 
open another drawer. Greater wonders awaited 
him there. He broke a comparatively new seal 
from Mr. Chauncey’s papers, and his senses al- 
most left him—it was the long lost mysterious 
parchment. “How under heavens did it get here! 
What mystery still awaits me!” Another paper 
happened to be the will in which all personal 
property was left to Grace; and her children, “if 
she ever has any.” Luigi laughed at this clause, 
knowing that Grace became a nun after this will 
was made. Another paper was taken from Mr. 
Fullerton’s parcels, quite new looking and bear- 
ing a legal seal. On opening it, he involuntarily 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming: “By all the 
saints!” It was a marriage certificate with wit- 
nesses’ signatures—Mr. and Mrs. Warrington. 
“David Fullerton and Grace Chauncey, otherwise 
Sister Imogene, married October 19th”—the year 
before, at Bois. “What will my darling Enna 
say ?” 
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Another new paper invited inspection. He 
thought once to fly to Enna and disclose the in- 
formation, but the revelations were too fascinat- 
ing, and he determined to inspect everything 
without stopping. 

The newest paper, dated August Ist, was a cer- 
tificate of birth. “Born July 22d, to David and 
Grace. Fullerton, a daughter, by name Cecilia 
Fullerton. Taken to the house of Adelaide 
Lockport by Mrs. Warrington, August 17th.” 

“Good heavens! I must hasten to impart these 
wonders to Enna. But one more package and 
I am through with this straining excitement.” 

Far back in the corner of Mr. Chauncey’s 
drawer was a box about eight inches square and 
heavy. It was wrapped in a strong piece of vel- 
lum and sealed with two seals, and marked, “‘care 
Stevens, banker for Chauncey.” 

Luigi growled to himself: “This must be 
an infernal machine!” 

Tearing off the seals, there was disclosed a 
most beautiful inlaid box of gold and silver. With 
great care, he lifted the lid. He dropped it quick- 
ly, threw his face into his hands, and leaning 
on the desk, burst into a flood of tears. Recover- 
ing himself, he began to see with clear eyes. An 
engraved card bearing the name of “Felice Gar- 
ibaldi!” A locket marked “from Angelo;” a 
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bracelet set with large and matchless rubies; a 
band of diamonds for the neck, and a dazzling 
necklace of pearls besides half a dozen rings set 
with costly gems—sapphire., beryl, topaz and em- 
eralds. There were also some rare coins with 
curious designs. | 

“My dear grandmother’s jewels! All mine— 
MINE! -What wretch has done this!” 

He sat long in thought. The truth began to 
dawn on him. “Bob” was a nickname for Roberti, 
and Chauncey was the American way of spelling 
and pronouncing Cenci! “T told Bianco our uncle 
was a scoundrel!” 

“Wretch! Villain! If he were not dying of 
gout, I vould go to his house, and settle with 
him. My long lost uncle i> the rich THzEF! My 
poor father! His heart will break! I will go 
first to Enna, then I will let Roberti Cenci know 
that I am at last master of “he situation, and at 
least humble him in his last day as he abundantly 
deserves.” 

Signor Luigi Cenci cautiously gathered up all 
those documents, took them with the case of jew- 
cls and went directly to Enna’s home. On enter- 
ing he put all. the papers on the table and the 
case of jewels in her hand, then he put his arm 
about her and said: 

“Enna, you are my cousin.” 
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“Your cousin, Luigi? What do you mean? 
Shall I not then be your bride?” 

“Ah, my sweet one, no power on earth stands 
between you and me. I adore you, my beautiful 
queen.” 

“Tell me, what is this, Luigi?” 

And he told her the whole affair and showed 
her the legal certificates, and she was satisfied. 
She simply said: 

“T am so glad now. I know how happy papa 
was in his last days.” 

“My darling, Sister Imogene was my own 
cousin, for Bob Chauncey is my uncle, of whom 
I have often told you—Roberti Cenci! I have 
not seen him since the discovery, but am going 
to-day. These jewels are mine and not.his, and 
I now give them to my charming promessa as 
a betrothal gift. By my uncle’s will these jewels 
would have fallen to Grace Chauncey’s child at 
his death, and in that case, they would still come 
back to you, for the little girl cherub that my 
lovely cousin Adelaide has, is your sister, as 
proven by thts certificate.” 

“Oh, Luigi, Luigi, come let us go at once 
together and tell the good news to Adelaide. 
We needn’t tell her about the jewels, and for 
the sake of the grand name of Cenci, we will 
not tell anybody about the jewels, now we have 
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them secure and know they are ours. The old 
man’s days are numbered, and heaven will deal 
with him according to his just deserts. I re- 
quest you to tell no one of the jewels.” 

When they made this call and told Adelaide 
and her father about the baby and told them to 
call it “Cecilia,” they were overjoyed and half 
smothered the little creature with caresses. The 
old man feebly spoke out from his bed: 

“She'll take the place of Grace in my will.” 

No one heard it but Luigi, as the others had 
already gone through the door. 

He replied: “Yes, and J will divide my grand- 
mather’s jewels with her, Uncle Roberti—”’ and 
before his uncle could speak, Luigi was gone. 

After this call, Adelaide could see that her 
father was unusually troubled about something, 
and rapidly grew weaker. Before Christmas- 
tide he had gone the way of all flesh, and accord- 
ing to all documents Signor Luigi Cenci was sole 
Cotton king of the South. He acquired the title 
for which he came, and early in the New Year, 
there was a quiet happy wedding in the Fullerton 
mansion. 

Signor and Signorina Luigi Cenci sailed for 
Naples the next day, and after a charming honey- 
moon voyage, they arrived at the old Cenci palace 
in time to tell all their history before the wedding 
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day of Bianco and Lucia which took place in 
magnificence at the Janota palace in the follow- 
ing week. When the scarlet ibis that Lucia 
had brough: from Egypt stood on the marble 


floor and blinked when the priest pronounced 
them man and wife—and the spray of the mitre- 


shaped sacred aloe over the door of the bridal 
chamber gave token of a returned pilgrim, two 
happier young men were not to be found on the 
continent and their father rose up and called 
them blessed. 

The old parchment that hz 1 caused so much 
grief was burned in the ancestral fireplace in 
the Cenci home in the presence of the two pretty 
brides—Enna and Lucia. The royal stiletto 


stained with Orsanio’s blood lies at the bottom of 
the bay by the hand of Ufranta. 
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